SENERAL LIBRARY 
UNLV. OF MICH, a 
APR 24 1905 q 


New England 
and National 


von. BOSTON, APRIL 20, 1905. Year, 


Equipment for Geography 


The LATEST and BEST 
Wall Maps 
THE PEERLESS SERIES : 


Mechanically beautiful 
Pedagogically correct 


Also Maps for Special Subjects 
GLOBES! GLOBES! GLOBES! 


Send for catalogue. School Dept. “X.” 


THE SCARBOROUGH COMPANY 
144 Essex Street - Boston, Mass. 


COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENTS 
OF HIGH SCHOOLS 


WILLIAMS AND ROGERS SERIES 


MODERN ILLUSTRATIVE BOOKKEEPING, with 


vouchers, forms, and blanks. 


This system is published in three forms :—Introductory 
Course for first year work: Advanced Course — for second 
year work: Complete Course — the two years’ work combined. 
This is the most widely used system of bookkeeping 
published. 


MOORE’S NEW COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC 


This book is the work of a leading high school commercial 
teacher. It is modern and practical in every way 


GANO’S COMMERCIAL LAW 


A model text-book on an important subject. Sound law, 
clearly and pleasingly stated, and illustrated by actual cases 
taken from court records. 


Further particulars and complete descriptive catalogues 
of Commercial Publications sent to teachers and school 
officers on request. 


American Book Company 


COMMERCIAL PUBLICATIONS DEPARTMENT 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


It is indispensable in schools to have first-class pens. . 


ESTERBROOK’S ARE FIRST CLASS 


Will the principals and teachers supply the natural deduction? 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN MFG. CO. 


To Men and Women Who Think 


One of the wisest provisions of Providence is the variety of taste given to humanity. 
Mark Twain expressed it all when he said, *’ It is not best that all men should think alike. 
is the difference of opinion that makes horse races.”” 


| 

| Now, it is this difference of opinion that causes the DIXON COMPANY to 

| make over seven hundred different kinds of lead pencils. There are pencils 
forevery conceivable use, and particularly for all branches of educational work, 
from the kindergarten to the college. It matters not to what kind of tests 
you submit it, the DIXON PENCIL will be true to its name and reputation. 


Send 16c. for samples that will prove the truth of this statement 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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Recently Published 


MYERS’ 
Mediaeval and Modern History 


Revised Edition 


A companion volume to the revised 
edition of Myers’ “ Ancient History” 


Myers’ 
fully 
order to meet completely 
study. 
tory ” 


Ancient History (revised, 1904) treats 
all important events down to A.p. 800, in 
modern courses of 
Mediaeval and Modern flis- 
goes back and takes up the 
again with the fall of Rome, 


The new * 
narrative 
a method of pro 


cedure which is strictly pedagogical. The stu 
dent thus begins his study of the Middle Ages 


with a review of the transition period from 476 
to 800, the classification of which is stillan open 
question among leading authorities. This plan 
not only gives the usual advantages of a review 
but also has the important effect of impressing 
on the student the 
tory, 


essential continuity of his- 
which arbitrary cross-sectioning tends so 
often to destroy. 


Write for an illustrated announcement 


GINN & COMPANY Publishers 


ADDRESS: 29 BEACON ST., BOSTON 


Wh. t Is Daus’ Tip-Top? 


TO PRUVE that Dau,’ “ Tip-Top”’ 

is the best and simplest doviow tor 

making 100 copies from pen- 

written and 50 os gem from type- 
written original, we will ship 

duplicator, cap size, 

wit ten (10) 

days’ trial. 

Price $7.50 less trade 

3333%, or 

THE FELIX P. H. DAU PLICATOR co. 

Daus Building, 111 Jain Sty ow York City 


TEXT-BOOKS OF ART EDUCATION 


A new series of Text-Books for pupils’ individual use, 
containing beautiful illustrations in Color and in Black 
and White with accompanying text. 


BOOK I —First Year . Per Copy $0.25 
BOOK II —Second Year ‘ Per Copy -25 
BOOK III — Third Year . ° Per Copy .30 
BOOK IV — Fourth Year Per .45 
BOOK V —Fifth Year . PerCopy .45 
BOOK VI —Sixth Year . Per Copy  .45 


Teachers’ Manual now ready, covering Books One to 


Five, and presenting an Outline of Lessons for each week 
of school. 


Illustrated Prospectus sent upon request 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


113 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK 
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CRISP STATEMENTS. 


BY FRANK FAYANT. 

Between the two oceans we raise one-fifth of the 
world's wheat, four-fifths of its corn, one-fourth of its 
oats, and four-fifths of its cotton. 

Agriculture this year will add about $4,000,000,000 to 
the country’s wealth, and foreign customers will pay us 
not far from $900,000,600 for our agricultural products 
shipped to them over the sea. 

All the gold in America—the greatest hoard of the 
yellow metal ever gathered in any country—could not 
buy one year’s harvest of our corn and wheat. To buy 
one season’s wheat crop would take all the gold mined 
in this country in six years. 

In the past three vears, while our exports have aver- 
aged more than $1,409,000,000, agriculture’s share in this 
trade has been nearly $900,000,000. 

One hundred million bushels of grain are sent every 
year to the mills of Duluth and Minneapolis.—Success. 

This country produced in 1903 gold valued at $73,591,- 
700, a decline of $6,400,000 as compared with the preced- 
ing year. Of the total, Colorado produced the greatest 
amount, $22,540,100; California second, $16,104,500, and 
Alaska third, $8,614,700. 

The total silver product of the United States was $29,- 
322,000, a decline of 1,200,000 ounces, valued at fifty-four 
cents an ounce. 

The falling off in both metals is attributed 
Roberts to labor troubles in Colorado. 

The total gold product of the world was $325,527,200; 
silver, $92,639,606. 

Australasia was the largest gold producer, $89,210,100; 
the United States second: Africa third, $67,998,100; and 
Russia fourth, $24,632,200. 

Mexico led in the production of silver, $38,070,000; 
United States second, and Australasia, third, $5,228,700. 

The commercial value of the silver output is $6,532,400 
greater than in 1902, at the average price of fifty-four 
cents per ouncc, compared with fifty-three cents in the 
previous year. 


by Mr. 


TEACHERS SAVE LITTLE MONEY. 


BY EDWARD 


MC MAHAN, SEATTLE. 


The average salary of Seattle’s school teachers (the 
best paid in the state of Washington) is $759.41 a year, 
and their living expenses $669.66, leaving a surplus of 
$89.85 for summer vacation and other expenses, accord- 
ing to statistics compiled by a committee appointed at the 
last State Teachers’ Association meeting to investigate 
and report on salaries. ‘The committee are studying con- 
ditions in 211 parts of the state concurrently, and have 
just finished the work on Seattle schools. The figures 
in the following table are secured by averaging the sal- 
aries and expenses of 212 of the teachers of the commoi 
grades in Seattle. Average salary for year, $759.41; 
board and room, $336.05; laundry, $25.74: car fare, $27.25; 
clothing, $152.22; lectures, concerts, etc., $12.30; books, 
periodicals, $12.70; insurance, $22.70; incidentals, $57.16. 
Cf these 212 teachers, 143 stated that they had persons 
dependent on them. The figures show that the net 
amount possessed by the average teacher at the end of 
her year’s work is $89.85. That means that she must live 
through the summer on that amount, and store up 
energy and health enough to begin the new year. Re- 
member these are the best paid teachers in the state. 
Let us stop a minute and think of those figures. 
Let us make an assumption not in harmony with the 
facts, and assume that the teacher has $89.85 after the 
summer is over. Think of it, $90 as a result of a year’s 
incessant toil. Ninety dollars a year means that it 
would take a Seattle teacher nearly twelve years to save 
$1,000. Do you ever stop to think when you are hand- 
ling and spending $1,000.that it represents twelve years 
of the best part of a teacher’s life? Ninety dollars—the 
price of a fair horse or two cows. Say, neighbor, would 
you work twelve years for a horse or two cows? Why do 
you expect your school teacher to do it? 
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EASTER DAY. 
BY SARAH L. ARNOLD. 


The maples fling their blossoms to the breeze, 
The brook, unfettered, sings upon its way, 
In silver promise speak the willow trees, 
All nature shares the joy of Easter day. 


A’l life is answering to the Master’s call, 

The brook, icebound and hidden, the absent bird, 
‘The silent seed, the naked branches, all 

Hasten to do His will, to speak His word. 


Hast thou not heard His voice, oh, burdened heart? 
Art still by hard and clinging fetters held? 
Hidest thou still in silence and apart? 
Arise, come forth, by life and love compelled. 


Burst thou the bonds that hold thee to thy dark! 
Arise in freedom! Put thy past away; 

His life is thine. His voice dost call thee. Hark! 
Arise! Rejoice! This is thine Easter day. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Henry F. Core, Chicago: It is the cook that 
makes the recipes and not the recipes that make 
the cook. 


SUPERINTENDENT M. J. West, Norfolk, Mass.: 
Just as in the home the child, all the way along, 
needs the influence of both father and mother, so in 
his entire school life he needs the influence of both 
sexes as teachers. 


Booker T. Wasnincton: That education, 
whether of black or white man, that gives one 
physical courage to stand in front of a cannon and 
fails to give him moral courage to stand up in de- 
fence of right and justice, is a failure. 


GRENVILLE T. FLETCHER, Agent Massachu- 
setts Board of Education: Co-operation of the 
school with the home can be secured no more 
effectively than by such mutual effort as will give 
manual employment to the children during a por- 
tion of the out-of-school hours. 


ARKANSAS SCHOOL JOURNAL: It is the 
teacher's business to emphasize the gospel of labor 
by precept and by example, especially the latter. 
The schoolroom is no place for a lazy teacher. He 
must work in season and out of season. Work is a 
moral tonic and helps him to feel that the real 
value of life comes from the growth of the soul, 


which in turn makes its impress on the heart of the - 


pupils, and leads them to realize that goodness is 
better than ease, luxury, and wealth. 


NEW ERA FOR TEACHERS. 
BY W. S. JACKMAN, CHICAGO. 

The present controversy in Chicago between 
the board of education and a portion of the teach- 
ing force, represented largely by the Teachers’ 
Federation, marks an interesting epoch in the 
evolution of the common-school system. The 
immediate cause of the irritation at this time is the 
attempt being made by the board to secure some 
charter provisions and certain legislation bearing 
upon finance, the position of the superintendent, 
the election or appointment of members of the 
board, the promotion of teachers, and perhaps 
other matters of less importance. The most inter- 
esting aspect of the situation is in the singular fact 
that a large body of teachers dares to take a de- 
cided stand against such legislation proposed by 
the board as they, the teachers, consider inimical 
to their best interests. The board of education, 
superintendents, principals, and all others clothed 
with authority have had things their own way so 
long that it is not surprising that they should be 
amazed, and at last enraged, at the cool presump- 
tion of the teachers. On the other hand, the 
teachers have been for so long a time non-resistant, 
and inert as a public influence, it is but little 
wonder that they show some signs of recklessness 
with their new-found strength. 

The fact is being developed with great clearness 
that the much-boasted freedom of the teacher has 
been but little more than an empty phrase. The 
more one reflects upon it, the less well can he 
understand why it ever should have been applied 
to a teacher at all, so completely has the whole 
educational situation been dominated by officials 
whose real and natural functions are administra- 
tive only. It is but very recently that the teacher’s 
tether has reached beyond the space around her 
desk. The course of study has been manufactured 
by those who have had the least intimacy with the 
children, and she has been definitely told how to 
apply it in her schoolroom, page by page. Every 
move of the ordinary teacher in the past has been 


timed and chalk-marked. Salaries have been ‘fixed, - 


raised, or lowered, and teachers have been ap- 
pointed, transferred, or dropped, with precious 
little regard for the individual. And when there 
has not heen actual injustice, the knowledge that it 
could be, and the fear that it might be done have 
combined to paralyze initiative and to destroy 
effort.. This all rested upon the eternally old theory 
that there is one part of the race that has a mon- 
opoly of all the sense and all the conscience, to 
which the officials of administration belong, and 
another portion of thé race that has neither sense 
nor conscience, to which the teachers belong. And 


so one class, as though by divine right, assumed 
to dominate the other. 


To he sure, matters have been slowly improving. 


Courses of study are changing for the better, it is 
true, but, generally, only so far as the teachers 
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themselves have been permitted to participate in 
making them. | The best things in the schools to- 
day are those that have come: from earnest, 
thoughtful, and trained teachers in actual daily con- 
tact with the children. It is unfortunate that so 
many of the teachers have been and still are so 
poorly educated and so badly trained; that is why 
progress is so slow. 

Not long ago the rank and file of the profession 
were utterly unorganized. Not only were their 
positions insecure, their salaries were constantly 
subiected to such influences of a political character 
that it made life a heavy burden. There seemed to 
be a great shortage of funds in a city that has al- 
ways been bombastic on the subject of prosperity 
and wealth. The men at the helm—superintend- 
ents and board of education—confessed themselves 
powerless to find a remedy, and the integrity of the 
school system was endangered in this city as never 
before. 

Then there arose from the ranks an individual 
who, at first almost lone-handed, sought to stem 
the tide—a woman who, in the face of ridicule, 
scorn, and denunciation, set for herself and the 
common teachers no less a task than that of forc- 
ing those ‘respectable’ thieves, the tax-dodgers, 
to turn into the public treasury the money that 
was iustly due. This movement has no precedent 
and no parallel in our educational history. Attack- 
ing the skulking tax-dodger along the entire line 
of his defence, from the curb-stone to the Supreme 
Court, a decisive victory was won which brought 
many thousands of dollars into the school fund 
which the board of education otherwise could never 
have secured. 

This triumph of the common school teacher 
marked the opening of an absolutely new era. The 
moral result of this victory was much farther- 
reaching than the financial. It did that thing which 
is most dangerous to those who try to hold in leash 
or who seek to dominate a human being—it made 
the teachers think. Having once thought, and 
acted too, with so much effectiveness on the ques- 
tion of tax-dodging, it must not be supposed for 
an instant that they will ever again regard matters 
pertaining to the welfare of the schools with the 
same indifference that prevailed before the present 
steps toward organization were taken. A broader 
intelligence will gradually supplant the old pro- 
verbial narrowness, and courage will take the place 
of cowardice. 

The move which is now the cause of a violent 
discussion is the alliance of the Teachers’ Federa- 
tion with labor organizations, with a view to affect- 
ing legislation. This step is so new, so startling, 
so unprofessional in the light of anything ever done 
before, so generally unteacher-like in its boldness, 
that many people at once conclude it must be 
wrong, and the great majority, perhaps, have genu- 
ine doubts as to its final wisdom. Objection to the 
union of the two organizations is made on the 
ground that the labor unions represent but one 
part of the people, while the teachers represent all 


_ of them; that when the teachers join forces with 


labor, they break faith with those parents who 
represent capital. and thus the tendency is to widen 
the breach which they should try to heal. 


The teachers believe that certain measures pro- 
posed by the board of education and the superin-- 
tendents are out of harmony with the spirit of 
democracy in education; that they represent a 
tendency toward bureaucracy which is not the best 
for a svstem of schools that includes all the people 
who stand for democracy. It places the teachers in 
a false light, therefore, to say they no longer repre- 
sent the whole people; for by this’ alliance they 
merely adopt what seems to them to be the most 
effective method of conserving the interests of the 
whole. 

It is to be suspected, however, that the trustees 
are not less aggravated by the violation of a sup- 
posed principle than by the fact that the teachers 
have presumed to oppose the board’s ideas as to 
what is hest for the schools. This is the real inno- 
vation, and it will take everybody some time to get 
accustomed to stich unusual interference. The 
teachers have been adjured to keep their profession 
pure by forswearing politics, and they observed the 
injunction until the politicians brought the schools 
to the verge of financial ruin. Then the teachers 
rebelled and gave the evil-doers and the weaklings 
an object-lesson in accordance with correct peda- 
gogical principles, and there is not an atom of rea- 
son why this lesson should not be followed by 
others of like kind. There is no reason why the 
ccmmon teachers should not be an influential factor 
in settling all questions that pertain to the schools. 
The schools are made for the children, and the 
thoughtful teacher in daily touch with their lives 
ought to be a valuable witness in their behalf. 
The course of study, and all that pertains to in- 
struction, should be developed among all of the 
teachers ; these are not matters for either the super- 
intendents or boards of education alone. It is also: 
tre, therefore, that their interests are involved in 
methods of administration. They are entirely 
within their rights when they, as a part of the pub- 
lic, consider questions relating to the appointment 
or election of the superintendent and board of edu- 
cation; when they lay out plans for self-improve- 
ment; when they seek to establish methods by 
which merit may be recognized and rewarded by 
either financial or professional advancement, or 
both. It is inevitable, too, that these interests 
should run over into civic affairs relating to the 
levying and collection of taxes, the establishment 
of salaries, tenure of office, and the granting of 
pensions. All right-minded people may be con- 
vinced easily of the fairness, the wisdom, and even 
the necessity of the teachers taking an influential 
stand on these questions. 

The opposition to the teachers’ movement, in- 
cluding their alliance with the labor organization, 
is not based so much upon the principles involved 
as it is upon the fact that they threaten to misuse 
their power. The real source of danger to their 
cause is not in the opposition of the board or super- 
intendents, but it is within their own ranks. They 
enroll among their own number the ignorant, the 
self-seeking, and the unscrupulous. Hitherto 
these have been held in check by arbitrary rules of 
the board and by the personal authority of the 
superintendent. It is inevitable that this class will 
now seck to gain their personal ends and, sheltered 
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within the teachers’ organization, bring discredit 
upon the entire cause. Whether the alliance with 
labor unions shall work good or ill depends upon 
the methods they both employ to carry their points. 

While the teachers do not possess all the con- 
science and all the sense in the community, they 
do have their share of both, and it is not too optim- 
istic to believe that the wisdom of the better ele- 
ment will prevail. As they emerge gradually from 
under the direct domination of the board and super- 
intendents, they become more and more directly 
responsible to the people as a whole. To ally them- 
selves with any particular clique or faction, either 
civil or‘religious, would be an extremely short- 
sighted policy, and one which the people at large 
will not tolerate. They have the ear of the public, 
and thev can get by direct methods whatever they 
can actually show to be wise. After winning their 
fight with the tax-dodgers by a struggle in the open 
field, it would immensely prejudice their cause if 
they were at this time to adopt the tactics of the 
pothouse statesman. 

The teachers have always been supposed to stand 
for character ; never before in history have they had 
so fine an opportunity to prove it. While the 
people dearly love to phrase themselves in eulogies 
on the teacher as the censor and guardian of 
public morals, the utter hypocrisy of it all is clearly 
shown by the fact that almost everybody seems to 
expect them to become at once the easy prey and 
pliant tool of the worst elements of labor-unionism. 

The fact is, the teachers have not hitherto 
counted as a vitalizing, formative influence in com- 
munity life at all. The move that has been made in 
the direction of securing political power is the first 
step toward a possible dignity which has hereto- 
fore only existed in name. Whether the profession 
will be really dignified or degraded will depend 
unon the character that stamps the teachers. There 
are certain propositions under consideration which 
must always have their disinterested and unquali- 
fied support. The most important are those which 
relate to the better training, the appointment, the 
promotion, and the tenure of office of the teachers 
themselves. 

The teachers, however, must not befool them- 
selves into thinking that all of their own number 
are striving for regulations with an eye single to 
the good of the schools. That the superintendent 
is most earnestly striving to strengthen the profes- 
sion at all of these points no one can doubt. That 
the best means have vet been devised not even he 
himself believes. But he has done work of lasting 
value ir taking the initiative and in forcing the 
issues upon the teachers. He proposes to base pro- 
motion upon examinations in subjects not always 
closely related to the work of the teacher in the 
schoolroom; the test proposed by the teachers is 
infinitely more difficult—that it should rest upon 
the character of his professional work. This in 
time will come, and it will bring culture, too. No- 
body can work at one thing and get his culture 
from another, for culture is always an integral part 
of real life. In devising the best means for pro- 
moting every aspect of their profession, the teach- 
ers now have ways open that were never offered 
before. 


The teachers as well as the superintendents and 
board of education have a right to propose meas- 
ures relating to the welfare of the schools; but it is. 
the final wisdom of all these that must be crystal- 
lized by legislation. The professional ifiterests de- 
volve upon the teachers, the principals, and the 
superintendents; administration rests largely with - 
the board of education, and the machinery. neces- 
sary to ensure the smooth working of the system, 
without. personal, religious, or political bias, should 
be framed hy the legislature of the state——Elemen- 
tary School Teacher, of Chicago. 


DR. ARNOLD TOMPKINS IN ACTION. 
BY J. M. GREENWOOD, KANSAS CITY. 


Thousands of teachers annually visit the public 
schools of Chicago and the various departments of 
the Chicago University for the purpose of satisfy- 
ing their curiosity in seeing how some of the 
teachers in “the educational storm centre of 
America” conduct recitations. Many visit not to 
study critically how the work is carried . forward, 
but to see how the different parts of a machine so. 
vast move, and how much wobbling and_ lost 
motion exist, when it is running, too, at such a 
high rate of speed that even a principal cannot 
loosen his grip for one day to attend an educational 
meeting without a reduction in salary. Everything - 
there in the public schools is rushed ahead on what 
may be called “a practical business basis—of no 
work, no pay.” Taken as a whole, it is not unlike 
John Maynard’s bringing the burning steamer to. 
the shore in order to saye the passengers, though 
the educational pilot should be sacrificed, lest he 
take his hand from the wheel long enough to catch 
an inspiration from the outside world. Arachne 
like, he must spin! spin! ! spin! !! 

On Friday after the Milwaukee meeting closed, 
in company with the genial assistant superintend- 
ent, Ben Blewett of St. Louis, I went out to visit 
the Chicago normal’school. Mr. Blewett was de- 
sirous of seeing the general plan of work and the 
arrangement of the building. I went just “to look” 
and to see the machinery in motion. Upon enter-. 
ing the building, or rather approaching it, the im- 
pression one receives in a “‘spring-thaw” in the out- 
skirts of Chicago is not very inviting and certainly 
anti-Delsarte. Spring cleaning will enliven the 
prospect, however, and enhance the beauty of the 
surroundings. The environment, to speak in a 
more learned way, was torn-up, and the dis- 
arrangement was as nearly finished perfection in 
that direction as the most irregular and disorderly 
community could possibly desire. 

To be more explicit, the new Normal is near- 
ing completion, and the Normal school proper is. 
now in a ward school building in which about 
twelve hundred pupils are enrolled. But a school- 
house never made a school, and so it is in this case. 
When the new building is completed and the rub- 
bish is cleared away and good walks are laid, then. 
one in wet weather will not have to go “hop-skip- 
and-jump” to get to the steps of the building, or 
to pick his way across the grounds by making zig- 
zag motions that must be seen to be understood.. 
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Reing acctistomed to mud, pestilence, snow-storms, 
famine, violence, and war, I did not mind wading 
through the mud, trash, and other impediments un- 
classifiable, that one would naturally encounter in 
getting into an old building by passing through a 
new one that lacked several months of being’ com- 
pleted; but my companion, being fastidious in re- 
spect to “shoe-leather,”’ picked his way with great 
circumspection, and when we finally effected a 
landing in the office, the gentleman in charge said 
he “was very glad to see us,” and from the broad 
smile on his face, I really believe that it came from 
his heart, and was more than “lip deep.” Looking 
over the program of exercises, I saw that Presi- 
dent Arnold ‘Yompkins had just commenced a 
recitation in the elements of psychology, so in ac- 
cordance with an expressed wish, I was deposited 
in his recitation room, in which there was a class of 
thirty young women and two young men, all 
graduates of Chicago high schools, busy reciting. 

I want to say here that I have heard a large 
number of men and women conduct recitations, 
and without seeming to be egotistic on my part, I 
am not a’ weak-worker in that direction myself, but 
of all the educators | have ever seen before a class 
‘in high schools, normal schools, colleges, or uni- 
versities, Arnold Tompkins is the best, according 
to my ideas of what a model teacher should be, do, 
and say. and in getting the pupils to tell what they 
think they know, and how they arrange, classify, 
and apply their knowledge. 

The first recitation was on “Sensation,” and 
from out of each one’s sensations, each one was 
busy building up his own system of knowledge, 
and in knowing what it represented to the builder 
both objectively and subjectively, and how the 
different relations were brought about in the mind 
of the learner, and in making these connections 
just what had been actually received tH¥ough the 
senses, and then modified by the mind _ itself. 
There was nothing learned, or stilted, or over- 
powering in the language of either the instructor 
or the pupils, yet the whole atmosphere in that 
room and during the entire recitation was that of 
simplicity, sympathy, cheerfulness, and spiritual 
helpfulness. I have heard big men and little men 
conduct grandiloquent recitations in great schools 
of learning when they did really sometimes know 
what they said, and sometimes did not know how 
to give birth or delivery to their thoughts. In the 
presence of stich greatness an average man feels 
like taking his hat and coat off when he first comes 
into such “rnaiestic presence,” and yet, in a little 
time, he might have an inward impulse to say 
“Fudge!” as Mr. Burchell did on a certain occa- 
sion.. Not so in this recitation! I wanted te get 
up then and there, and say to those young people: 
“Tt is grand! You have a real teacher, and I am 
not sure that there is a better, or greater, or clearer 
one anywhere in this country!” 

Dr. Joseph Baldwin was an inspiring teacher. 
Professor T. Berry Smith of Central College, 
Fayette, Missouri, is the best natural science 
teacher I ever saw before a class. Professor E. C. 
Crosby was the most original one. A university 
professor, with his feet nearly on a level with his 
head as he sat in his chair, was the laziest one I 
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ever gazed on. Professor of one of our great 
universities is the most “stiffly-starched-and-stuck- 
on-himself” of any one I ever saw. Professor W. 
P. Trent of Columbia University is the most in- 
structive on the English poets I have ever heard. 
Presidents James A. Canfield and Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler are two of the plainest, biggest-hearted 
educators that I have ever known. They do not 
have to dress up to be big men. They are big in 
their shirt sleeves. Starch and paste and perfume 
they do not need. Some men have to be fixed up 
to be great. These are small great men by acci- 
dent. I know one professor that had inordinate 
self-esteem, and he would always balance himself 
first on his heels and then on his toes to be sure 
that he had not overturned or jostled out of place 
his thoughts before his mind worked again. But 
as I sit here and think of Arnold Tompkins, these 
men came trooping before me by accident, and I 
jotted down the thoughts—nothing more. 

For fear that I may have been over zealous in 
miy estimate of his teaching ability on first sight, I 
went back in the afternoon to hear him give an- 
other recitation. It, if possible, was better than the 
one ‘T had heard in the forenoon. 

Shall I venture to say it? Yes, I will and take 
the consequences. In my opinion, after reading a 
long list of physiological-psychology books, and all 
other lsinds of psvchology from the old Greeks 
right on down to the very latest works printed in 
this country, however ponderous or thin, I doubt 
if there be a full grown psychologist in this coun- 
try, the author of a book or set of books, that can 
make the subject plainer or as plain as President 
Tompkins did to that class of young people. The 
differences consist in this: how to organize and 
how to adapt knowledge,—how to get the outside 
world into the mind of the learner, and how to get 
his mind out to matter. In touching upon methods 
of teaching, the subject they were investigating, 
the plan of work was done in the same simple, 
comprehensive manner which was so strongly in 
evidence with the first class. Doubt, in going from 
the individual to the general or universal idea, or 
the converse, had no place in that recitation. The 


pupils knew what they knew, and they knew how 


and why they knew—which was better still. Words 
fail me to paint his manner. There was no digni- 
tarial barrier between him and those young people. 
Thev knew and felt and understood. In his pres- 
ence one forgets the appearance of Arnold Tomp- 
kins in watching the teacher. In his room, all eyes 
were bright, all minds active. But I must close. 
No one who is interested in knowing what good 
teaching isthe best by all odds I ever saw in 
Chicago,—from the beginners low down in the ele- 
mentary schools on through the University, should 
fail te see President Arnold Tompkins teaching. 
It is a great inspiration, indeed; too great for utter- 
ance. 

I have been told that President Hadley of Yale 
is immense. IT know he would be lively, and should 
I see him at work I might write great. But great 
is Arnold Tompkins, and he is a teacher of men and 
women—this plain, great man—as he is also of 
bovs and girls. See him in action, and then say 
“nay,” if you will. 
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THE PRICE OF CHILD LABOR. 


It is exceedingly difficult to understand the ob- 
stacles which confront those who advocate the 
creation and enforcement of laws restricting and 
regulating the labor of children. Upon no ground 
in the entire realm of morals or economics can the 
system of child labor be justified. The moral ob- 
jections to it seem self-cyident. The economic ob- 
jections should be only less so. 

So indifferent is the community to this pro- 
foundly important question that it has become 
necessary to organize a National Child Labor Com- 
mittee to urge legislation on the subject, and to 
attempt to create a healthy public sentiment. This 
body recently held a meeting in New York. The 
special aim of the discussion was to present proof 
that child labor was economically unprofitable. 
li this ground is taken because it is believed to be 
impossible to make an effective appeal to the public 
on the higher planes, there is implied a most 
lamentable torpidity of American moral sense. 

The regulation of child-labor is subject to state 
and not to national laws. The laws of the states 
vary widely, and in few, if in any, are the laws 
effectively enforced. Behind those laws should be 
an ever alert public sentiment. 

The census of 1900 shows 1,266,050 boys and 
486,137 girls between the ages of ten and fifteen 
years engaged in gainful occupations. This is 
about one-fifth of all the children of that age in the 
United States. They are classified as follows :— 


Boys. Girls. 


Agricultural pursuits .......... peesdeches 854,957 207,294 
Professional service ........... 1,849 1,107 
Domestic and personal service .......... 137,951 142,192 
Trade and transportetion 100,318 22,194 


Manufacturing and mechanical 


170,980 113,350 


While the conditions under which many of these 
children work are probably far from severe, a little 
analysis is not without interest. The following may 
be selected as of special note, keeping in mind the 
fact that all are under fifteen years of age:— 


Boys. Girls, 
Teachers in colleges, etc. 414 
Servants and waiters ............+seee0.. 19,961 118,323 
Draymen, hackmen, 11,548 34 
Messengers and errand and office boys.... 37,835 4,210 
Salesmen and saleswomen ...........+++- 13,376 6,966 
Miners and quarrymen ............+-+00- 24,113 104 
Cotton mill operatives 21,005 28,422 
Tobacco and cigar factory operatives .... 5,090 6,372 
Tailors and tailoresses 3,561 1,366 
Engineers and firemen (not locomotive).. 848 — 


Some of the industries in which young girls are 
employed are indeed curious. Ten are wood- 
choppers; twenty-three are janitors and sextons; 
three are hoatmen and sailors; 193 are painters, 
glaziers, and varnishers; 125 are fishermen and 
oystermen ; three are blacksmiths; twenty-two are 
machinists; twelye are coopers; twenty-three are 
engravers: 6,658 are dressmakers; 3,184 are mil- 
liners ; 7,295 are seamstresses, and ninety-three are 
upholsterers. 

Omitting the “ruddy cheeked farmer’s boy” 
about whom poets sing, and his only less ruddy 
sister, there remain nearly 10 per cent. of all the 
children in the country between ten and fifteen 


years of age who are working for their own living, ~ 


and in many cases contributing to the maintenance 
of others. The result is seen in scores of thousands 
of children, both boys and girls, pallid of face, men- 
tally and physically dwarfed, overworked and 
underfed, and excluded from the joys and delights 
of childhood. 


THE LEWIS AND CLARK EXPEDITION.—(IL.) 


THE START. 


Had one been at the mouth of the Big Muddy 
(Missouri) May 14, 1804, at 4 o'clock in the after- 
noon, he would have seen the famous expedition 
start. There were forty-four men in all,—the two 
captains; nine young frontiersmen from Kentucky, 
familiar with the rifle from boyhood; fourteen 
picked men from the regular army ; two half-breed 
voyageurs, one who knew several Indian dialects, 
and the other a skilled hunter; and Captain Clark’s 
negro body-servant, as black as the darkest mid- 
night. There was also a special convoy, consisting 
of a corporal and six soldiers with nine boatmen, 
that was to accompany the expedition as far only 
as the Mandan country, and to return in the spring 
following. 

The boats were all in readiness, the “all ashore 
that’s going ashore” call was sounded, and the most 
eventful expedition in our nation’s history was off, 
the oars keeping time to a merry song. 

A few days carried the explorers beyond any 
white settlement and right into the Indian country. 
It is hard to imagine that at that time the Indian 
held sway over all the vast region between the 


Mississippi and the Pacific, a region that holds to- 
day nearly 25,000,000 Americans, 

By mid-July they had reached the borders of 
Nebraska and Iowa. Somewhere in the vicinity of 
Council Bluffs, opposite the city of Omaha, they 
held their first formal pow-wow with the Indian 
tribes. The exact place of this council is now 
determined as Fort Calhoun, on the Nebraska 
shore, where a monument has lately been erected 
to mark the event. 

They gained the good will of the red men by 
making them presents—-cloth ornaments, embroid- 
ered coats for the chiefs, medals, paints, garters, 
heads, powder, and some whiskey. Some of the 
tribes refused the whiskey, on the plea that they 
wished to keep their heads level—a very sensible 
resolve. The pipe was an important peace-maker. 
The men plaved their violins and danced for the 
savages to their great delight. The negro was a 
constant source of curiosity and admiration. The 
Indians had never seen a man as black as he, and 
with such kinky hair. They believed he was 
painted, would wet their finger with their tongue 
and draw it down his cheek, and were nonplussed 
when the color did not rub off. 
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On they went, past what is now Yankton, and 
through South Dakota, where they met the fierce 
and dreaded Sioux tribe. But with finest tact they 
Qained the good will of these formidable warriors, 
made them presents, and in turn were treated to a 
feast of fat dog, which they did not exactly relish. 
They wrote in their journal: “We could as yet par- 
take but sparingly of the dog.” They had, how- 
ever, to accustom themselves to cooked dog, and 
they even got over making grimaces at it. 

The late October found them in North Dakota 
among the Mandan Indians, and by November 1 
they were where the city of Bismarck now stands. 
They had now been out 171 days, and were 1,000 
miles from their starting point. As the river began 
to freeze they determined to winter there. For 
their winter quarters they built good, warm huts, 
with deerskin windows, and for the next five 
months they made pemmican from buffalo meat, 
corrected their journal, and prepared the speci- 
mens that were to be sent home by the convoy in 
the spring. When inclined to be dull and home- 
sick they fiddled and danced themselves into good 
spirits again. ‘wo events only did they specially 
Temembher,—one a merry Christmas tide, the other 
a great buffalo hunt. 

While in their winter quarters there was an im- 
portant addition to their circle. Needing a guide 
for theit journey westward, Lewis and Clark se- 
cured the services of one Charboneau—a French 
and Indian half-breed and trapper. This fellow had 
two wives, one a squaw somewhat advanced in 
years, the other—and his favorite—a young Indian 
girl whose name was “Sacajawea,” or “Bird 
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Woman.” When a child of eleven, she had been 
stolen in a war foray from her people—the Sho- 
shone or Snake Indians—in the Rockies, and had 
been brought down as a captive to the Minitaree 
country in North Dakota. Charboneau had 
bought her as his slave, and afterwards made -her a 
wife. 

Charboneau and his harem took up quarters at 
the fort, awaiting the spring start. One day in 
February, on the men’s return from a hunt, they 
found in one of the huts a little Indian boy 
wrapped up in a deerskin robe, and the girl-mother 
busy getting supper for her husband. So much was 
made of Sacajawea and her little papoose that the 
old squaw grew jealous, and in a huff she left the 
fort, and never put in an appearance again. 
Strange to say, nobody seemed to miss her much, 
and even Charboneau did not offer a chromo for 
her return. Far better her loss than that of Saca- 
jawea, who was to be of invaluable service to the 
expedition. 

As the winter drew near its close, and the wild 
fowl—sure harbingers of spring—flew over the 
fort, the explorers busied themselves with getting 
their hoats in readiness and constructing canoes 
for their dash along the streams of the northern 
wilderness. Anticipation filled each man’s mind, 
and impatience as the ice was so reluctant to break 
up in their watery pathway. Fortunately they 
knew nothing of the perils they were to meet, or 
the privations they were to undergo. Little did 
they then dream that for the next eighteen months 
they were to be entirely lost to the world, and were 
to be mourned as irrecoverably lost. 


A spirit of beauty walks the hills, 

The shadows are bright and the sunshine fills 

The air. . . . My soul is dazzled through and through 
With the splendor of the spring. 


—Bayard Taylor. 


AN ELMIRA IDEA. 
PICKED UP WHILE “LOOKING ABOUT.” 


At the opening of one day’s session each week 
in the upper grammar grade a few minutes are 
devoted to practice in standing upon one’s feet 
before the class and for two minutes thinking of 
some unexpected topic, thinking how to say what 
one thinks, and saying it. 

In a box are as many slips of papers as there 
are pupils. Upon five of these is a name of a min- 
eral, vegetable, person, fruit, industry, city, coun- 
try, physical feature, etc. The rest are blank. 
The hox is passed along, each pupil taking a slip, 
until one draws a name, when the box stops and he 
steps to the front and makes the best possible use 
of his two minutes. Then the box is passed on 
until another draws a name, and so on until the 
five names have been drawn and the five topics 
spoken upon. Among the topics are these:— 
Coal, iron, gold, silver, copper, lead, zinc. 
Wheat, corn, sugar-cane, rice, cotton, hops, 
sugar maple. 

Oranges, grapes, apples, pine-apples, bananas, 
peaches. 

Almonds, English walnuts, cocoanuts, peanuts. 


Boots and shoes, woolen goods, cotton goods, 
linen. 

Locomotives, farm machinery, blacksmithing, 
hardware. * 

Steamships, canals, lake traffic. 

Automobiles, bicycles. 

Horses, cattle, sheep. 

Coal, natural gas, oil wells. 

Rowing, skating, coasting. 

Football, baseball, basket ball. 

Movntains of North America, of South America, 
of Furope, of Asia, of Africa. 

Rivers of North America, etc. 

Sweden, Brazil, Japan, Mexico, etc. 

Oklahoma, Montana, Wisconsin, etc. 

Paris, Budapest, Pekin, St. Petersburg, etc. 

New York, New Orleans, San _ Francisco, 
Chicago, etc. 

Washington, Lincoln, Gladstone, Bismark, et al. 

Paul Jones, Farragut, Dewey, et al. 

Grant, Sherman, Sheridan, et al. 

Fulton, S. F. B. Morse, Edison, Bell, Marconi, 
et al. 

Franklin, Jefferson, Hamilton, et al. 

Longfellow, Lowell, Holmes, Whittier, et al. 

Roosevelt, Booker T. Washington, Jacob Riis, 
et al. 
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SHAKESPEARE STUDIES.—(1.) 


BY MARY E, GETTEMY, GALESBURG, ILL. 


THE SHAKESPEAREAN DRAMA. 

Edward Dowden says: “If an academy of im- 
mortals chosen from all ages could be formed, there 
is no doubt that a plebiscite of the English speak- 
ing peoples would send Shakespeare as their repre- 
sentative to that august assembly.” 

When asked, “lf cast upon a desolate island, 
away from human companionship, what two books 
would you most wish to have with you?’ I forget 
who it was replied: “The Bible and Shakespeare,” 


but it was a little girl who “wouldn’t take just one ~ 


of the little red Shakespeare books, but would take 
the big Shakespeare book that’s got everything in 
it that’s in all the little red books.’’. 

To know Shzkespeare is to know the mind, the 
heart, the soul of man. To know Shakespeare 
broadens the outlook upon life, and brings the 
mind, the heart, the soul into sympathy and in 
touch with every phase of the life and of the soul 
ot humanity. In fact, to know Shakespeare is to 
know the world. ‘lo know Shakespeare opens the 
door of the understanding to the soul of all litera- 
ture, and places us on terms of intimacy with the 
great minds of all ages which have given us so 
freely of their treasures. 

The teacher who knows Shakespeare can take 
to her work a vigor of life which she can derive 
from no other source except from the great teacher 
of all—‘the Master”; the two combined give her 
an equipment which must ensure success, because 
it gives her the inspiration to study the divinity as 
well as the humanity of the child, and thus to im- 
bue him with high ideals, to inspire him to strive 
for the best, for the noblest in life. 

What we get from anything depends upon the 
spirit which we take to it. What a masterpiece of 
art méans to us depends upon the spirit of appre- 
ciation with which we view it. When we would 
study this great “myriad-mind,” if we “go into the 
tabernacle to speak with him,” he will speak to us. 
Dowden says: “To enter with strong and undis- 
turbed comprehension into Shakespeare, let us en- 
deavor to hold ourselves strenuously at the Shakes- 
pearean standpoint and view the universe from 
thence. We shall afterward go our way, as seems 
best, bearing with us Shakespeare’s gift. And 
Shakespeare has no better gift to bestow than the 
strength, the courage, to pursue our own path, 
through pain or through joy, with vigor and reso- 
lution.” And again, “What he brings to us is this 
—to each one courage and energy and strength to 
dedicate himself and his work to that, whatever it 
be, which life has revealed to him as best and 
highest and most real.” 

The door to the “inner tabernacle” which will 
enable us to reach this “Shakespearean standpoint 
and view the universe from thence” is opened by 
first acauiring the true dramatic spirit. 

The life of the race and the life of the individual 
are simply dramas in real life, and the most perfect 


drama is that which holds itself most closely to the 
life of the race and to the life of the individual. 
This was Shakespeare’s dramatic work. 

Man’s nature is ethical, and hence the true drama 
is ethical, its ethieal principles are as old as crea- 
tion. The crowning work of the creation was man, 
created in the “image and likeness” of the Creator, 
and he was given dominion over the earth and 
everything upon it; “and God saw everything that 
he had made, and behold it was very good.” All 
was perfect harmony; from the roseate dawn of the 
morning till the gentle breath of the evenjng twi- 
light lulled all nature to slumber, no discord 
jarred. But we are told that in time this harmony 


was disturbed; a discordant element appeared and © 


man was enticed to disobedience; his deed con- 
tained within it the elements of death; it placed 
him in contict with the principles of right and 
peace which were his original inheritance ; this con- 
flict has never ceased; from the time of that first 
rebellion against God until to-day, right has been 
fighting wrong, and the struggle must continue 
until harmony is restored, and “the kingdoms of 
this world are become the kingdoms of our Lord 
and his Christ, and He shall reign forever and 
ever.” 

Objectively, we see this conflict going on all 
about us; we see avarice taking advantage of the 
weak and grinding the poor; we see the passions 
of men aroused until blood flows; we see the 
powerful nation trying to crush her weaker neigh- 
bor. Subjectively we realize that “there is a law in 
our members that when we would do good, evil is 
present with us.”’ With Launcelot Gobbo, we find 
that “the fiend is at mine elbow and tempts me 
saying, ‘Good Launcelot Gobbo, use your legs, take 
the start and run away.’ ~My conscience says, “No, 
take heed, honest Launcelot Gobbo, do not run; 
scorn running with thy heels.’ ‘Budge,’ says the 
fiend; ‘Budge not,’ says my conscience.” This 
struggle is often fierce; if conscience is victorious, 
harmony is restored, the conflict ends, and our 
little drama is comedy; he who runs with the fiend 
at last brings his deed upon his own head, and 
comes to a tragic end. “What Marlowe only 
vaguely felt—that the hero was the author of his 
own catastrophe—Shakespeare clearly perceived 
and distinctly expressed.” 

Shakespeare is most emphatically ethical. His 
ethical world is) peopled with the moral forces of 
right ard-wrong; justice and injustice, truth and 
falsehood, love and hate are ever struggling for the 
ascendency; true to the experience of the ages, 
these ethical forces are always in conflict, but in 
the end harmony is always restored. The evil deed 
contains within itself the elements of its own de- 
struction; if the evil doer when brought face to 
face with his deed will not repent, he only plunges 
deeper and deeper into crime, until at last his deed 
brings him to his tragic end and the drama 
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of his life is tragedy. King Claudius 


“Forgive me my foul murder? 

That cannot be; since I am still possessed 

Of those effects for which I did the murder, 

My crewn, mine own ambition, and my queen.” 
And he plunges deeper and deeper into crime, until 
at last his deed works his own destruction in the 
final grand tragedy, where he comes to his death 
from the stab of the foil poisoned by Laertes to 
make Hamlet’s death sure, and then being forced 
to drink from the cup which he himself had 
poisoned in order to make that death doubly sure, 
and he must receive both the stab and the drink 
from the hand of Hamlet the avenger. Thus the 
law of tragedy and of ethics is fulfilled, and when 
the tragedy closes harmony is restored in the moral 
realm bv the destruction of all of the discordant 
elements. If when confronted with his deed, 
Claudius had repented and made restitution, he 
need not have suffered death, harmony would have 
been restored through his repentance, the drama 
of his life would have been comedy, and Shake- 
speare’s drama, with the dark thread of guilt run- 
ning through the first movement, would have been 
tragic comedy. 

In order to get a grasp on Shakespeare’s plays, 
the dramatic classification, principles, and struc- 
ture of the drama should be understood. 

SPELLING CONTESTS. 
BY JAY A. LAPHAM. 

A gold medal for the one that wins over all the 
rest in spelling should be provided. 

Interest manifest all over a county in a contest 
is highly gratifying. The children always study 
spelling as never before, and pronunciation also. 
The dictionary is in constant demand. No school 
is too small to have a home interest awakened in 
spelling. Try some old-time evening spelling 
schools. 


says :-— 


‘SOME RULES. 

3. The written contest in spelling should come 
in the afterncon preceding the oral contest in the 
evening. Care must be exercised to write plainly 
and to use capitals and the apostrophes correctly. 
The use of the hyphen will not form part of the 
contest in either oral or written spelling. In the 
oral test the student must pronounce the word be- 
fore spelling and have but one trial. 

2. Each school in the county should send one 
student to take part in each of the contests in read- 
ing, spelling, and writing. but no student should 
try in but one. The contest in written and oral 
spelling should be one contest, so the same student 
from each schoo! will try in both oral and written 
spelling. The grades in the written contest will be 
made out before the evening oral contest. The 
oral contest will not be to see who can spell the 
others down, but to see who will miss the fewest 
words out of the number pronounced. 

3. Distinct articulation, correct pronunciation, 
good’ modulation and expression are the four 
peints upon which’ the judges of reading mark. 
Teachers will please insist wpon much reading 
aloud at home. At least ten minutes a day should 
be given to this exercise by all bovs and girls in 
school. Read good literature—poetry and prose. 
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A LABORATORY EXERCISE, BY JOHN C. PACKARD,, 
Brookline, Mass. 


I1.—STUDY OF A SEWING MACHINE. 


A laboratory model known as the Spenser, Jr.,. 
capable of doing most excellent work, besides 
illustrating all the fundamental principles of the 
most elaborate single-thread machines, for sale by 
the Spenser Sewing Machine Company, Boston, 
Mass., at a very reasonable price, forms the basis 
of this article. ; 

Complete directions for operating the machine,. 
with a diagram giving the names of parts, accom- 
panies the apparatus. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 


In considering the action of a sewing machine, 
one needs to note, first of all, that here the needle 
enters the cloth at right angles to its surface in- 
stead cf ona slant, as in sewing by hand. The 
needle, carrying the thread with it, comes directly 
back, theretore, aiter piercing the cloth, by the 
same hole through which it entered the fabric. 
There could be no stitch formed at all, then, if the 
thread were not caught and fastened upon the 
back side of the cloth by some sort of a looping 
arrangement at each stroke of the needle. 


ESSENTIAL PARTS. 

From this it will be seen that the essential parts 
of a sewing machine are :— 

A needle, carrving a thread, with the mechanism 
required to drive it and a looping device for mak- 
ing the stitch. 

CONVENIENCES. 


A spool holder, some sort of a tension device to 
keep the thread running smoothly, a presser-foot 
to hold the work in place, a feed arrangement for 
pushing the work forward evenly, under the 
needle, as the sewing progresses, a stitch regulator 
for producing a long or short stitch at pleasure, 
and a few other simple devices in the larger 
machines that add to the comfort of the operator. 


SINGLE-THREAD MACHINE. 


Under Essential 
Parts, note :— 

The needle, carry- 
ing its thread, with 
the mechanism for 
driving it, consisting 
of the needle bar, the 
lever with its fulcrum 


(lever screw), the 
connecting rod, the 
crank, and the 
handle. 

The looping de- 
vice, to be studied 


later, consisting of a 
hook driven by the 
same handle and 
crank as the needle, through the shaft. 

Under Conveniences, note :— 

The spool holder with its washer for keeping the 


LABORATORY MODEL. 


~* Copyrighted, 1905, by John C. Packard, Brookline, Mass. 
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spool in place, the automatic tension, to be ex- 
amined later, the presser-foot, held in place by the 
presser-bar and the presser-spring until raised by 
the lifter, the feed arrangement, made up of the 
feed, the feed spring, and the fulcrum-screw, the 
stitch regulator, consisting of lever and a screw, 


and finally a clamp for fastening the machine to*a 
table. 


LABORATORY WORK. 


3. The Presser-foot. 

Raise the presser-foot by means of the lifter. 
Sketch the device called the lifter and show how 
it accomplishes its purpose. Such a piece of 
mechanism is know as a “lever and cam.” What 
determines the height to which the lever may be 
lifted by the cam? What is the use of the presser- 
spring? 

2. The Feed Arrangement. 


Raise the presser-foot out of the way. Turn the 


=) handle slowly and see if you 

can determine just how 
° “feed” works. Sketch the 
device and explain its action. 


What is the use of the 
feed spring? 

The “hook” may be removed by the instructor, 
if thought best, to more fully display the working 


A CAM AND SLOT. 


ot the feed arrangement, but must be very carefully ~ 


replaced in the exact position that it originally 
occupied in reference to the needle before exer- 
cise 4 is taken up, or any attempt is made. to sew. 

3. The Stitch Regulator. 

Raise the needle, by turning the handle to its 
lowest point. Lift the presser-foot if it is not al- 
ready up, and insert a strip of paper beneath the 
needle. Then drop the presser-foot. With the 
needle unthreaded, work the machine as if sewing. 
Note the length of the stitch; i. e., distance be- 
tween successive perforations made by the needle. 
Move the stitch-regulator lever and note the effect 
upon the length of stitch. (Another lever and 
cam.) Sketch the entire device——the lever and 
cam and the feeding arrangement. Explain briefly 
its action. Write terse, simple directions for 
lengthening or shortening the stitch. 

4. The Looping Device. 

Make everything ready for sewing as explained 
upon the sheet of directions accompanying the ap- 
paratus. Hold the machine 
firmly in your left hand in such 
a way, upside down if need be, 
that you can see clearly the 
motion of the “hook” under 
the cloth plate. Turn the 
handle slowly with your right 
hand. Study the motion of the 
hook until you see exactly how 
it operates to loop the stitch. Try your hand at 
describing its action. 

5. The Automatic Tension. 

Direct your attention to the thread as seen when 
the machine is held upright. What is the object of 
looping the thread around the lever? Through the 
top of the needle-bar? What happens to the de- 


TEE HOOK. 


vice marked “automatic tension” when the needle 
reaches its highest point? 

What is the object of this action? How is it re- 
lated to the formation of the chain-stitch begun by 
the “hook” below the cloth plate? 

Examine first one device and then the other to 
discover exactly how their combined action forms 
the completed stitch. Sketch the automatic ten- 
sion Cevice in connection with the lever which 
operates it and describe its action. 

Finally, write an article upon the Spenser Sew- 
ing Machine, describing its action as completely 
as possible and illustrating by simple sketches. 


COMMERCIAL FORM. 


TOPICS FOR FURTHER STUDY AND INVESTIGA- 
TION. 

Other single-thread machines. 

Double-thread machines. 

Advantages and disadvantages of each of the 
above types. 

Shuttles—vibratory, rotary. 

Tension devices. 

Attachments. 
~ Elias Howe and his sewing-machine. 


a 


HAZING PEDLERS. 


Every spring, this above all others, school boys 
harrass pedlers-as systematically as they play 
marbles and jackstones. No harm comes from it 
ordinarily, but as life becomes more strenuous with 
school boys each year there have been some seri- 
dus consequences, notably in Chicago, and Super- 
intendent E. G. Cooley has issued orders for 
teachers to see to it that this game be eliminated. 
Inasmuch as it is not played in the school yard, it 
is not an easy proposition that is presented the 
teachers. so the chief of police has issued orders for 
his force to look after this special class of criminals, 
which takes it out of the catalog of school games 
and makes it a species of street crimes. It is not 
an easy line to draw, but now that hazing pedlers 
is made a court offence let it be followed with a 
similar interpretation of hazing college freshmen. 


In the Mnited States one-fifth of the entire popu- 
lation, or 16,900,600, are pupils or students in ele- 
mentarv scheols or higher institutions. What an 
army of learners under instruction, 
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MEMORIAL DAY. 


MEMORIAL EXERCISE. 


BY CARRIE B. VAUGHAN. 


With lingering step and yearning backwaril gaze, 
Dear, tender-hearted May slips out of sight; 
But ere to June her sceptre she resigns, 
She stoovs and whispers, in the silent night, 
Soft words of love and longing to the buds 
Lying concealed in fragrant, mossy beds; 
They feel her presence, and for love of her 
Wake suddenly from sleep and raise their heads. 


At earliest dawn a miracle is wrought! 
The hillsides are ablaze with columbine, 

The meadows starred with violets, blue and white, 
And frail anemones. “All these are mine!” 

She cries. “You bloom for me in colors gay 
Such as our soldiers loved,—the red, and blue, 

And white. Go, make beautiful the mounds 
Through all the land, where sleep our heroes true!” 


Now, waving her fair hand in mute farewell, 
Dear, tender-hearted May with noiseless tread 
And wistful, loving eyes glides out of sight, 
While en our soldiers’ graves her last sweet smile is 
shea! 


—M. M.; used through courtesy of Youth’s Companion. 


OUR SOLDIERS. 


Through the dark hours 
Heroes were they, 
Crown them with flowers 
Of the beautiful May. 
Green is their bed— 
Let it be sweet; ’ 
Flowers for the head, 
Flowers for the feet. 


Homesick desire, 
Hunger and pain, 
Carnage and fire, 
Tried them in vain. 
Ever with faith, 
Valor and might, 
They unto death 
Yollowed the right. 


Still through the years, \ 
Honored and blessed, 
Praises and tears 
Hallow their rest. 
Green is their bed— 
Let it be sweet; 
Flowers for the head, 
Flowers for the feet. 


Their work is done— 
The strife is over—they have reached the goal: 
No more for them while stars or seasons roll, 
Shall toil or tumult, pain or sorrow come 
To break the trance of their eternal calm. 
No more while grasses grow or waters run, 
Shall troublous days assail those soldier souls 
That there have rounded out their perfect sum 
Of glory ard of suffering, shade and sun; 
For every hurt now death hath brought the balm; 
No more of battles fought or victories won— 
At last the cypress mingles with the palm— 
Their work is done. . 
~-Adapied and used by permission of the Boston 
Globe, 


(In concert.) 
Our work is_but begun, 
For Youth erfolds us. Yet in coming days 
May we ne’er fail those fallen men to praise. 
We now declare, henceforth, our every thought 
Shall be with tender love and rev’rent homage 
fraught. 
HONOR THE LIVING. 


Why wait till death shall claim “Our Boys,” 
Our homage true to pay? 

Their ranks aré lessening every year— 
Give what is due to-day. 


Their hearts are full of memories 
That we can never share, 

Of comrades left on battlefields 
Who fought with grim despair, 


They listen to our eulogies 
Upon the dead who lie, 

With costly stone or wooden slab, 
’Neath the blue dome on high, : 


And think of faded uniforms 
That now are packed away— 

Not tailored suits, but garments rcugh 
And tattered in the fray. 


They see once more their old canteens 
That in the days of yore 

Cooled many burning lips, that quaffed 
Until it held no more. 


Then silvery stars looked softly down 
Upor. them, lying low 

On sodden field, so patiently, 
With life-blood ebbing slow. 


They bring their loving offerings 
To comrades now so still, 

And bending o’er the flower-strewn mounds 
The tears their eyes will fill. 


To living veterans may our flowers 
Bear Jove and honor deep! 

Our fairest blossoms in their hands 
We'll place, while yet they weep. 


Now may each petal deep within 
Sweet memories enfold, 

And tongues once dumb voice golden thoughts 
And tales as yet untold. 


Oh, may the camp-fire’s flickering light 
Upon our heroes play 
Till final marching orders come 
And “Lights go out” for aye. 
Song—“Tenting To-night.” 
Above the flowers with which we deck each grave 
Bright, starry flags shall o’er our heroes wave, 
Who gave their lives “Old Glory” to defend 
And held it close unto the very end. 
Seng—“Oh, Wrap the Flag Around Me, Boys.” First 


stanza. 


“OLD GLORY.” 
By Emma Frances Dawson. 
(Recitation by five pupils. Pass forward in turn, sa- 


jute and address flag, salute and take position near it. 
Last stanza in concert, salute and pass to seats.) 


Enchanted web! A picture in the air, 
Drifted to us from out the distance blue 

From shadowy ancestors, through whose brave care 
We live in magic of a dream come true— 


(Continued on page 438.) 
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JOURNAL OF 
IN SUBTRACTION OF FRAC- 
TIONS.—(I.) 


BY CHARLES L. CLAY, 
Superintendent of Schools, Harvard, Mass. 

(‘The hyphen indicates the fractional line; “1.” the 
minus sign; i. e., 3-3, indicates three-thirds.] 

The excellent article and drill tables on “Drill Work in 
Addition of Fractions,” published in this journal Novem- 
ber 7 and November 14, 1901, have inspired the follow- 
ing:— 

It is well to recall some of Mr. Emerson’s suggestions; 
the advisability of using an abundance of most carefully 
graded drill examples after clearly teaching a principle; 
these examples should increase in difficulty very gradu- 
ally; the fractions we meet in life are those of small de- 
nominators: “fractions having denominators no larger 
than twenty may wisely be chosen for drill work, and 
thirteen, seventeen, and nineteen may then be wisely dis- 
carded as denominators.” “Great care should always be 
taken that every example presented to the class contains 
only fractions in their lowest terms.” The writer has 
made one list, D, an exception to this, and has included 
another list, B, containing similar fractions in their 
lowest terms to be taken from unity. Including these 
two lists the combinations of possible pairs be- 
tween 1 and 20-20 arranged under fifteen different heads 
are 3,250. With the exception of lists M, N, and O, the 
examples are arranged in groups of tens; lists M, N, and 
O are grouped in fives to obviate duplication of like de- 
nominators in the same group. 

List A, with like denominators, 17 groups; subtract; 
results will be in lowest terms. 

List B, seven groups; to subtract a fraction from a 
unit; these results will be in lowest terms. 

List C, six groups; to subtract a fraction from a unit, 
and reduce the results to lowest terms. 

List D, twelve groups; denominators alike; subtract 
and reduce results to lowest ternis. 

List E, eleven groups; change the first fraction to an 
equivalent one with denominator like the second and 
subtract: results will be in lowest terms. 

List F, six groups; as in list B, except to reduce re- 
sults. 

List G, ten groups; make second fraction of like de- 
nominato: as first; subtract; results will be in lowest 
terms. 

List H, four groups; treat as group G, reducing results, 

List I, seventy-one groups; denominators are prime to 
each other; change to L. C. D., which will be less than 
100; subtract; results will be in lowest terms. 

List J, forty-six groups; find L. C. D., less than 100; 
nearly all results in lowest terms. 

List K, sixteen groups; same as group J, only nearly 
every result needs reducing. 

List L, fifty-seven groups; denominators prime; L. C. 
D. between 100 and 200; results will be in lowest terms. 

List M, fourteen groups; same as last group, excepting 
L. C. D. may be larger. 

List N, thirty-five groups; L. C. D. between 100 and 
200; most results need reducing. 

List O, fifty-nine groups; “a mixed lot”; reduce to L. 
C. D., subtract; and reduce results if necessary. 

Pupils will be able to do mentally all but the last 
three lists, according to their proficiency in ‘‘the tables”; 
the last three groups are recommended for rapid board 
work. It is seen that an almost numberless variety of 
groups can be readily made ffom these lists varied in 
difficulty as to the ability of the grades in which such 

drill work is needed. 


DRILL WORK 


Al A2 A3 A4 
3-3 1. 1-3 3-5 1. 2-5 7-7 1. 2-7 4-5 1. 2-5 
4-51.1-5 8-9 1. 4-9 2-5 1.1-5 9-9 1. 2-9 
7-91. 2-9 2-3 1. 1-3 1-91. 1-9 3-3 1. 2-3 
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1-6 1. 1-6 5-6 1. 5-6 2-31.2-3 6-111. 6-11 
2-2 1. 1-2 8-8 1. 3-8 10-101.9-10 - 6-615-6 
5-7 1. 2-7 6-7 1.1-7 6-11 1. 4-11 2-7 1. 1-7 
5-111. 2-11 10-10 1. 1-10 4-41. 3-4 5-9 1. 1-9 
8-8 1. 5-8 4-111. 3-11 3-5 1, 2-5 12-12 1. 1-12 
4-41. 1-4 1-2 1. 1-2 14-14 1, 1-14 3-7 1. 2-7 
11-15 1. 4-15 12-12 1. 5-12 8-9 1. 7-9 4-111. 1-11 
A5 AG AT 
7-9 1. 5-9 7-71. 4-7 10-11 1. 9-11 7-7 1. 6-7 
4-51.3-5 12-121, 11-12 15-15 1. 8-15 14-141. 9-14 
4-111. 2-11 7-111. 1-11 3-5 1. 1-5 11-10 1. 3-10 
1-71.1-7 14-141. 138-14 6-11 1. 2-11 3-11 i-11 
8-8 1. 7-8 2-9 1. 1-9 4-71.1-7 16-16 1. 9-16 
8-15 1. 7-15 11-16 1. 7-16 16-16 1. 7-16 9-9 1, 5-9 
14-14 1. 3-14 10-10 i. 1-10 18-181.7-18 15-151.14-16 
4-7 1. 3-7 6-11 1. 3-11 8-11 1. 2-11 3-7 1. 1-7 
5-5 1. 2-5 5-5 1. 3-5 12-121. 7-12 20-201. 19-20 
11-11 1. 3-11 14-14 1, 5-14 6-7 1. 3-7 18-18 1. 5-18 
_ Ad Al0 All Al2 
14-14 1. 11-14 5-5 1. 4-5 5-71.4-7 7-111, 4-11 
7-71. 3-7 14-14 ]. 3-14 10-11 1. 7-11 15-15 1. 1-15 
7-111. 2-11 9-91.4-9  16-161.13-16 11-j11. 4-11 
10-101. 7-10 2-11 1. 1-11 20-20 1. 7-20 16-16 1. 5-16 
16-16 1. 1-16 15-15 1. 7-15 3-11 1. 2-11 9-9 1, 8-9 
9-11 1. 5-11 16-161.3-16 18-181.13-18 18-181.17-18 
18-18 1. 11-18 20-20 1. 1-20 6-7 1. 5-7 7-20 1. 7-20 
7-71. 5-7 5-111.1-11 15-151.11-15 10-11 1. 8-11 
20-20 1. 17-20 8-9 1. 1-9 8-111.4-11 15-151. 2-15 
9-9 1. 1-9 7-71.1-7 20-20 1. 3-20 11-11 1. 5-11 
Als Alt Ald Al6 
4-71. 2-7 9-9 1. 8-9 6-7 1. 4-7 11-11 1. 2-11 - 
5-111. 2-11 7-111. 611 11-11 1. 6-11 6-11 1. 1-11 
20-20 1. 13-20 18-38 1. 1-18 6-71. 1-7 9-11 1. 2-11 
6-6 1. 1-6 9-11 1. 2-11 11-11 1. 9-ll 10-11 1. 5-11 
16-16 1. 11-16 5-7 1. 3-7. 20-20 1.11-20 8-111. 5-11 
5-51.1-5  —- 20-20 1. 9-20 10-11 1. 2-11 9-11 1. 7-11 
9-91. 7-9 15-15 1/12-15 5-111. 5-11 8-11 1. T-11 
8-11 1. 1-11 9-11 1. 1-11 7-111. 5-11 9-111. 4-11 
16-16 1. 15-16 6-7 1. 2-7 10-11 1. 4-11 11-11 1. 8-11 
Al7 Bl B2 B3 
8-111]. 6-11 11. 1-5 11. 3-4 11. 3-5 
10-11 1. 3-11 11. 1-6 11. 2-5 11. 3-7 
11-111. 10-11 11.1-7 11. 5-6 115-8 
8-11 1. 3-11 11.1-8 11. 2-7 11. 4-9 
5-111. 5-11 11.1-9 11. 3-8 11. 7-20 
10-11 1. 1-11 11. 1-10 11. 2-9 11. 3-11 
8-11 1. 8-11 111-11 11. 3-10 11. 11-12 
11. 1-2 11. 1-12 11. 2-11 11. 5-14 
11.1-3 11. 1-14 11. 5-12 11, 2-15 
11. 1-4 11.1-15 11, 3-14 11. 1-16 
4324.0 BS B6 BT 
11. 7-9 11.6-7 11. 10-11 
11. 4-5 11. 5-7 11. 8-9 111-2 
11. 7-8 11. 5-11 11. 6-11 11. 14-15 
115-9 11. 8-15 11.11-20 111-3 
119-10 _ 115-16 11. 138-14 11. 11-16 
11. 4-11 11. 5-18 11. 18-15 111-4 
119-14 - 11. 1-20 11. 9-16 11. 13-18 
11. 7-15 11. 11-14 11. 11-18 11. 17-20 
a 11. 3-16 11, 7-11 11. 13-20 11. 18-16 
‘ 11. 1-18 11. 3-20 11. 9-11 11.2-3 
C2 C3 C4 
i 11. 2-4 11. 2-20 11. 6-8 11. 6-10 
x 11, 2-6 11. 3-6 11. 4-20 11. 6-12 
5 11. 2-8 11. 4-8 1i. 4-6 11. 8-14 
11. 3-9 11. 6-9 11. 5-10 11, 9-15 
a 11. 2-16 11. 4-10 11, 4-12 11. 8-16 
s: 112-12 11. 3-12 11. 6-14 11. 6-18 
a 11, 2-14 11, 4-14 11. 6-15 11. 5-20 
. 11. 3-15 11. 5-15 11. 6-16 11, 8-12 
4 11. 2-16 11. 4-16 11, 4-18 11. 6-20 
e 11. 2-18 11. 3-18 11. 18-20 11. 8-18 
3 C5 C6 D1 D2 
11. 8-10 11, 9-12 3-41. 1-4 5-8 1.1-8 
11. 10-14 11. 12-14 5-6 1. 1-6 5-9 1. 2-9 
11. 10-15 11. 12-15 3-8 1. 1-8 7-10 1. 1-10 
11. 10-16 11. 14-16 4-9 1. 1-9 5-12 1. 1-12 
11. 9-18 11. 8-18 3-10 1. 1-10 5-141. 1-14 
11. 10-20 11. 16-20 7-12 1. 1-12 7-15 1. 1-15 
11. 10-12 11. 12-18 3-14 1. 1-14 3-16 1. 1-16 
11. 12-16 11. 15-20 4-15 1. 1-15 5-18 1. 1-18 
11. 15-18 11. 14-18 7-16 1. 3-16 3-20 1. 1-20 
- 11.16-20 1112-20 11-201. 1-20 7-16 1. 1-16 
[Continued on page 438.] 
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THE PRINCIPAL AND THE PUBLIC. 


[Sixth in a Series of Seven Editorials on the Prob- 
lem of the Principal. ] 


In no other respect is the principal so strong as 
in his relation to the public. Despite some serious 
professional handicaps the principals in many 
cities maintain a hold of their position and of the 
public that is remarkable, and they do it usually by 
their public infiuence. A grammar principal is 
many times more likely than the superintendent, 
the classical high school teacher, or the specialist 
to be a power in local church work, in official rela- 
tions to the fraternities, ins serving on the school 
beard, if he lives where he does not teach, in serv- 
ing as bank director, as active in golf clubs, and 
in other ways to enhance his local influence. 
Masonry in all its chapters, Odd Fellowship. 
Knights of Columbus, and all. other dignified 
fraternal organizations have counted among their 
chiefs the grammar principals of the state, and not 
infrequently is the presiding officer of some highly 
important church function a principal, and they are 
often identified with business interests of a public 
nature. 

This is a matter for congratulation. So long as 
this continues the principalship cannot be de- 
throned, but this is only possible where salaries 
and position can command commanding men. Un- 
fortunately there is no means of promoting such 
activity except incidentally, -but it should be pro- 
moted in all legitimate ways. 

Any man is a much better teacher, other things 
being equal, who is a man’ among men. He pre- 
sides in the schoolroom vastly better if he has pre- 
sided over a grand lodge, or even of a subordinate 
lodge. If he sits on a board of bank directors he 
can teach arithmetic better; if he makes Memorial 
day addresses, he is a better teacher of history; if 
he presides over a state association or Sunday 


school, he is morally sure to place higher emphasis 
on the spirit than on the mechanics of teaching. 
Here the principal in many cities is exceptionally 
strong, and here he should develop all possible 
strength. 


TENURE OF OFFICE. 


The following resolution of the National Educa- 
tional Association should be published in every 
paper in the United States :— 

“We believe that merit and merit alone should 
determine the employment and retention of teach- 
ers, and that after due probation tenure of office 
should be permanent during efficiency and good 
behavior, and that promotion should be based on 
fitness, experience, professional growth, and fidelity 
to duty. We especially commend the efforts that 
are being made in many parts of the country 
whereby teachers, school officials, and the general 
public working together for a common purpose, 
are securing better salaries for teachers and devis- 
ing a better system for conserving the rights and 
privileges of all and improving the efficiency of the 
scheols.” 

COLLEGE ENTRANCE ENGLISH. 


Since the modification of College English re- 
quirements by the conference at Columbia Uni- 
versitv, we have had many requests for an ex- 
planation as to “who has a right to make such 
modifications.” There are four notable ‘Col- 
lege and Preparatory Schools Associations,”’— 
for New England, for the Middle States, 
for the West, and for the South. These are 
among the most important educational associa- 
tions in the country. The meetings are always 
fully attended, the discussions scholarly and prac- 
tical, and schoolmaster politics absolutely elimi- 
nated. Each of these chose eminent representa- 
tives to the conference at Columbia University, and 
the following regularly accredited delegates were 
present at the meeting: From the New England 
Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools, 
Professor Mary A. Jordan, Smith College; Princi- 
pal H. G. Buehler, Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, 
Conn.: Principal William T. Peck, Classical High 
School, Providence, R. I.; from the Association of 
Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the Middle 
States and Maryland, Professor F. H. Stoddard, 
New York University; Principal Wilson Farrand, 
Newark Academy, Newark, N. J.; Professor F. T. 
Baker, Teachers’ College; from the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools, 
Professor F. N. Scott, University of Michigan ; 
Professor M. W. Sampson, Indiana University ; 
Professor G. R. Carpenter, Columbia University, 
acting 1s proxy for Principal C. W. French, Hyde 
Park High school, Chicago; from the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools, 
Professor C. W. Kent, University of Virginia; Pro- 
fessor W. P. Trent, Columbia University ; and Pro- 
fessor J. B. Henneman, University of the South. 
Professor Stoddard was elected chairman and Mr. 
Farrand, secretary. 

The decision of this conference is virtually an 
authoritative official edict because of the weight 
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carried by these men and women personally, and 
because of the associations that entrusted them 
with such responsibility. 


COLORADO. 


The Centennial state is notable in many ways. 
Her mountains and canons, her bears and wolves, 
her gold and silver, her potatoes and beets, her 
cattle and sheep, her corporations and politicians 
are often referred to in the daily press, but it should 
also be said that the State University is an institu- 
tion of national reputation, that the Agricultural 
College is in the first class, that the School of 
Mines has absolutely no superior, that the State 
Normal school entirely outclasses every other in 
the country in many respects, that Colorado Col- 
lege has the best building and equipment in science 
west of the Mississippi, and is not surpassed by any 
university in the country. It should also be re- 
membered that the Denver Juvenile Court is doing 
a work of prevention and reform infinitely above 
any similar work in the country. 


— 


WHAT DUNNE’S ELECTION MEANS. ° 

The daily papers give the impression that Judge 
Dunne’s election as mayor of Chicago by the larg- 
est vote ever poiled for a mayor of that city, by a 
plurality of 25,000 and by a majority over all other 
candidates, merely means an attempt at early 
municipal ownership, while in reality it means 
more educationally, to the city and to the United 
States, than any other city election has ever meant. 
It means the triumph of the Chicago Women 
Teachers’. Federation, and makes Margaret A. 
Haley the most remarkable woman in local public 
leadership that has ever been developed in the 
United States or in the world, as to that matter. 

A year ago a Chicago schoolmaster was invited 
to address an educational association in another 
state. Incidentally the letter of invitation stated 
that Miss Haley had also been invited. He de- 
clined to appear on the same platform with Miss 
Haley. Think of it! This man is less than a chip 
on the tidal wave which this woman has been 
largely instrumental in creating. This election 
means that Chicago is likely to lead the world in 
educational reform. A score of vital educational 
problems are to be faced there in the near future. 


EXPLANATION AS TO ASBURY PARK. 


I am asked frequently if I really think the Asbury 
Park meeting will exceed in enrollment the meet- 
ing of 1903. I was confident of this until within 
a few weeks, and that confidence is not abandoned, 
it is merely shaken. I have always accompanied 
the prophecy with the reasons for our expectation, 
“If the teachers within one hundred miles do as 
weil relatively as in 1903,” and if the West does any 
thing like as well. It is still morally certain that 
the teachers within a hundred miles will do as well 
relatively as in 1903, but it must be confessed that 
the West is not organized as well, that the public 
press of that section is not doing as much, that the 
teachers are not as zealous over it as at tes same 
time two years ago. 
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IT have made a five-weeks’ lecture trip in the 
West, as I did then at this season, have met 
teachers in eleven different states, and everywhere 
tried to stir up interest in the meeting, and the re- 
sponse up to this time is not what it was then. It 
is probable that the awakening will come later 
than in 1903. It is possible for this Western at- 
tendance to overcome in some measure the vast 
attendance sure to come from within one hundred 
miles. New England will send several times as 
many as have ever before gone out of that section 


for a meeting of the N. E..A. All in all, the 


chances still are that the enrollment will exceed 
that of 1903. So may it be. 


WELL SAID. 


Dr. E. H. Lewis of Lewis Institute, Chicago, 
says 

“Vulgarity is not democracy. Envy is merely 
a distortion of emulation, and emulation is the 
spring of really good social acts. The family is the 
original secret society, and the more secret it is 
the better. I admit that the first students-to join a 
fraternity are the poor ones. But are they also the 
cheats and sneaks and liars of the school? Are 
they the stingy and covetous? Are they the block- 
heads who get 100 in mathematics and languages, 
and never use the 100 in the service of the com- 


munity, who go out of the school pedants, but not 
men?” 


4 


NOBLE LOS ANGELES. 


The city of Los Angeles will issue $780,000 of 
school bonds on a vote of more than ten to one. 
There are $260,000 in high school bonds, which 
were voted 2,467 to 297, and $480,000 for new 
grammar school buildings, voted 2,576 to 192. It 
would not be easy to duplicate this experience of 
Los Angeles. The school sentiment is dominant, 
which speaks well for the people, for the teacher, 
for the school board, for the superintendent and 
his associates. Of course there was no organized 
opposition, upon which the city is to be congratu- 
lated. : 


BEST BOOKS OF FACT. 

The Critic presents this as its list of the six best 
books published within a few months :— 

“The Awakening of Japan,” by Okakura 
Kakuzo; “The Wonders of Life,” by Ernest 
Haeckel ; “I.etters of John Ruskin to Charles Eliot 
Norton”; “Reminiscences of Moncure D. Con- 
way’; “The Opening of Tibet,” by Percival Lan- 
don; “Emerson, Poet and Thinker,” by Elisabeth 
Luther Cary. 

BASELESS: STATEMENTS. 

“Our boys and girls in New York city go to 
school now for six hours a day and devote about 
forty minutes to reading, writing, spelling, and 
arithmetic. The rest of the time they have to fuss 
with sewing and cooking lessons.” 

This was said in the New York Assembly by a 
man who ought to know the extent of the false- 
hood, and ought to have been above making a 
statement with no foundation in fact. Forty min- 
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utes a day for reading, writing, and arithmetic! 
Five hours and twenty minutes for sewing and 
cooking lessons daily! And the man who said it is 
a New York lawyer in regular standing. It is an 
ovtrage for any American citizen to make such 
statements in legislative halls. But the legislators 
took his words at their true value and not a vote 
was changed. 


The Chicago board of education honored Mayor 
Harrison with a loving cup upon his retirement 


from public life. During the eight years seventy- 


three new school buildings and additions have been 
erected and completed, increasing the seating 
capacity by about 50,000. Eight years ago there 
were 23,000 children in rented rooms or half-day 
divisions. If the buildings now being built, those 
for which taxes are in process of collection or levies 
have been made, were finished, there would be a 
seat in the public schools for every child in 
Chicago. 


New Mexico has honored herself by placing at 
the head of the Territorial school system the most 
distinguished school man in the state, Hiram 
Hadley, a native of Ohio, educated in Pennsyl- 
vania, one of Indiana’s most noted educators for a 
quarter of a century, and a leader of educational 
thought in New Mexico for eighteen years. He 
was for ten years the Western representative of 
Scribner & Co., and author of widely used text- 
books. He will be a leader, personally as well as 
officially. 


Unless all signs fail, President Butler is doing 
more for Columbia University than has ever been 
done by any other of her presidents, and more 
than any other president is doing for a university 
to-day. The one struggle above all others is to get 
students from beyond a hundred miles, and he bids 
fair to do it. 


Dr. Edward A. Alderman, as president of the 
University of Virginia at Charlottesville, has one of 
the grandest opportunities of any collegian of the 
day. It is probable that he will conquer conditions 
and make that ancient and romantic institution of 
national size and spirit. 


Milwaukee has a handsome stained-glass 
window, “Hans Christian Andersen with the Chil- 
dren,” purchased with money raised by popular 
subscription, which was a Christmas gift to the 
children’s room of the public library. 


Mr. Hartman, who in the New York Assembly 
secured the extra $2,000,000 and more for the New 
York city schools, used to be a teacher. Some ex- 
teachers do not make that kind of legislators, un- 
fortunately. All honor to Hartman. 


Retired teachers in Chicago must be content 
with 30 per cent. of their salary instead of 40 per 
cent., as heretofore, because the number of annui- 
tants increases faster than the pension fund. 


Dr. W. F. Phelps of St. Paul is the historical 
educational personage of Minnesota, being the old- 


est of her notable educators, and the only one liy- 
ing who has been president of N. E. A. 


All honor to the New York Assembly that gives 
to New York city schools three and one-half in- 
stead of three mills of each dollar’s assessed valua- ~ 
tion. This will mean $18,000,000 this year. 


Aaron Gove of Denver has left for Hong Kong 
and other ports in the Orient. It is nominally a 
pleasure trip, though he will do some important 
journalistic work, presumably. 


Ohio is taking account of stock since the New 
Code went into effect and a new school board is in 
every city and township from lake to river. Sev- 
eral men are falling by the way. 


The teachers of Chicago voted 3,844 to 316 
against the promotical examination mechanism of 
Chicago, and the citizens voted against it by 25,000 
plurality. 


Harrisburg is likely to have the next salary 
crusade. Why not, with the glorious examples ‘of 
Philadelphia and Pittsburg? 


Bishop John Lancaster Spalding of Peoria is 
recovering, much to the delight of all American 
educators. 


If Indiana and Wisconsin enforce their new anti- 
cigarette laws it will set the world a new standard. 


Let everybody work for a great meeting at 
Asbury Park. It will be a matchless program. 


New Yorkers from Long Island to Niagara are 
guessing what the institutes will be this vear. 


A man should be bright every wav to cross 
swords with a brilliant woman. 


Eugene Brookings is setting Northeastern 
Nebraska on fire, professionally. 


But ten high schools in 300 in Illinois have 
regiiar instruction in music. 


For good or ill the Chicago rating system seems 
to have come to an end. 


Iowa will have the prize county institute this 
year unless all signs fail. 


Iowa leads the nation just now in the crusade 
against poor spelling. 


Can you keep up with the procession? If not, 
go to Osler. 


Forty-six million dollars for philanthropy in 
1904, 


There are two sides to the “Frat” question. 
The public is more frenzied than finance. 
Rating teachers is rarely a success. 


Public schools cost $250,000,000. 


Tobacco trust is friendless. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The second Russian Pacific squadron, to the mystery 
of where movements reference was made in this column 
last week, turned up unexpectedly April § at Singapore. 
It had made its way unmolested and seemingly unde- 
tected through the straits of Malacca into the China Sea. 
This is a creditable exhibition of courage and strategy, 
for which the earlier movements of the fleet had hardly 
prepared the world. Ome despatch significantly reports 
that tweive Japanese vessels were seen steaming ahead 
of the fleet, and it is assumed that these were scouting 
eruisers, detailed to watch the movements of the Russian 
ships, and to fall back upon the main Japanese fleet at 
theproper moment. Fifty-one vesse]s were included in the 
squadron as it passed Singapore, but the battleships, with 
one excepticn, were absent and there was natural specu- 
lation as to their whereabouts. 


The Russian and Japanese squadrons are not very un- 
equally matched, on paver. The Russians have seven 
battleships, two armored cruisers, and six protected 
cruisers, with a number of torpedo boat destroyers and 
other smaller ships. The Japanese have five battleships, 
eight armored cruisers, and thirteen protected cruisers, 
with torpedo boats, destroyers, etc. The Russian superi- 
ority in battleships is offset by the Japanese strength in 
cruisers. Moreover, of the Russian battleships only four 
are of modern ccnastruction. The Russian armored 
cruisers also are inferior to the Japanese. Another con- 
sideraticr which impairs the effectiveness of the Russian 
squadron is the fact that the bottoms of the Russian ships 
have been fouled by their long stay in the waters of 
Madagascar, and their speed correspondingly reduced. 

* * 


The recert earthquakes in northern India were of 
great severity, and the later reports, which are still but 
fracmentary and confused, show that they were attended 
by great loss of life. In- one town of 5,000 population all 
but 590 are reported to have perished. At another, which 
was built high on the edge of a cliff, the barracks of the 
Indian troops collapsed, and nearly 500 of the soldiers 
were buried in the ruins. Three English missionaries 
and several other Europeans were among those killed. 
The shock was felt at Simla. The wice-regal lodge was 
seriously damaged, and a falling chimney, crashing 
through the roof of the lodge into Lady Curzon’s apart- 
ments. narrowly missed falling upon her. The earth- 
quake shocks continued at intervals through several days 
and the population was panic stricken. 

* * * 


It is certainly impolite to “boo” a prime minister, but 
the Liberal members of the House of Commons had some 
excuse for expressing their emotions in that way the 
other evening, when Mr. Balfour came in just as the 
news was circulating that the rock-ribbed Conservative 
constituency of Brighton had that day defeated Gerald 
Loder, the recently-appointed junior lord of the treasury, 
who had appealed to it for re-election because of his ap- 
pointment. Mr. Balfour has made light of the fiscal 
issue, and has refused to take seriously any of the chal- 
lenges in the Commons upon that question; yet upon this 
very issue alone the Brighton voters turned a Conserva- 
tive majority of more than 2,000 into a majority of more 
than 800 for the Liberal candidate. This is the latest 
among many indications that the dissolution of Parlia- 
ment and a general appeal to the electors upon this ques- 
tion cannot be much longer deferred. 

* * ~ 


The disclosure has been made in some official corres- 
pondence at Washington that it was the German Em- 
peror who made the suggestion upon which our depart- 
ment of state acted in February of last year, when it 


made its very successful and creditable attempt to secure 
a concert of the neutral powers to induce the belligerents 
in the far East to respect the nentrality o€ China and to 
limit the area of their operations. It is intimated that 
the reason that Germany kept in the background in this 
matter and induced the United States to take the initia- 
tive was that the German Emperor felt that the enter- 
prise under, American auspices was less likely to be mis- 
understood than if Germany acted directly. In this he 
was undoubtedly right, for the previous course of Ger- 
many in the Kaio-chau matter was not calculated to in- 
spire confidence in her disinterestedness. 


The German ambassador at Washington has presented 
2 memorancum relating to the purposes of Germany with 
reference to Morocco. This memorandum represents 
Germany as standing for the principle of the “open door” 
in Morocco, and coatending for equal privileges for the 
trading interests of all nations. But it is not clear that 
commercial freedom is menaced by the French claims in 
Morocco. Indeed, the Anglo-French agreement of April, 
1901, expressly recognizes and safeguards such freedom. 
Still less is it clear that the United States has any inter- 
est in this controversy. American commerce with 
Morocco is very nearly a negligible quantity, and 
the real quarrel over Morocco is political rather 
than commercial. The recent flying visit of 
King Edward to President Loubet at Paris may 
have been only a_ personal courtesy, but the 
French press and publicists naturally look upon it as a 
reaffirmation of the agreement between the two ccuntries 
and a notice to Germany that they intend to stand by it. 


{Continued on page 445.] 
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MEMORIAL DAY. 


(Continued from page 432.] 


With Covenanters’ blue, as if were glassed 

In dewy flower-heart the stars that passed. 
Oh, blood-veined blossom that can never blight! 
The Declaration, like a sacred rite, 

Is in each star and stripe declamatory; 
The Constitution thou shalt long recite, 

Our hallowed, eloquent, beloved “Old Glory!” 


O symphony in red, white, blue!—fanfare 
Of trumpet, roll of drum, forever new 
Reverberation of the Bell, that bear 
Its tones of liberty the wide world through! 
In battle dreaded like a cyclone blast! 
Symbol of land and people unsurpassed, 
Thy brilliant day shall never have a night. 
On foreign shore no pomp so grand a sight, 
No face so friendly, naught consolatory, 
Like glimpse of lofty spar with thee bedight, 
Our hallowed, eloquent, heloved ‘‘Old Glory!” 


Thou art the one Flag; an embodied prayer, 
One, highest and most perfect to review; 
Without one, nothing; it is lineal, square, 
Has properties of all the numbers, too— 
Cube, solid, square root, root of root; best-classed 
It for His Essence the Creator cast. 
For purity are thy six stripes of white, 
This number circular and endless quite— 
Six times, well knows the scholar, wan and hoary, 
His compass spanning circle can alight— 
Our hallowed, eloquent, beloved “Old Glcry!” 


Boldly thy seven lines of scarlet tlare; 
As when o’er old centurion it blew; 
(Red is the trumpet’s tone) it means to dare! 
God favored seven when creation grew; 
The seven planets; seven hues contrast; 
The seven metals; seven days; not last, 
The seven tones of marvelous delight . 
That lend the listening soul their wings for flight. 
But why complete the happy category 
That gives thy thirteen stripes their charm and 
might, 
Our‘hallowed, eloquent, beloved Glory!” 


In thy dear colors, honored everywhere, 
The great and mystic ternion we view; 
Faith, Hope, and Charity are numbered there, 
And the three nails the Crucifixion knew. 
Three are offended when one has trespassed, 
God, and one’s neighbor, and one’s self aghast; 
Christ’s deity, and soul, and manhood’s height; 
The Father, Son, and Ghost may here unite. 
With texts like these, divinely monitory, 
What wonder that thou conquerest in fight, 
Our hallowed, eloguent, beloved ‘Old Glory!” 
ENVOY. 
O blessed Flag! sign of our precious past, 
Triumphant present, and our future vast, 
Beyond starred blue and bars of sunset bright 
Lead us tc higher realm of Equal Right! 
Float on, in every-lovely allegory, 
Kin to the eagle, and the wind, and light, 
Our hallowed, eloquent, beloved “Old Glory!” 
—Used by permission of “Curreit Literature.” 
Song—“The Star Spangled Banner.” 
“The past rises before me— but a vail 
Falls like the shadow of a white-winged sail, 
And on its folds, in letters blue and gold, 
The glory of our heroes is enrolled.’ 


—Used by permission of “The National Tribune.” 


(Presentation of flowers to member of G. A. R., wha 
responds with address.) 


DRILL WORK IN SUBTRACTION OF FRACTIONS, 


SOA 


{Continued from page 433.] 

D3 D4 D5 D6 
7-91. 1-9. 5-8 1. 3-8 8-9 1. 2-9 7-81. 5- 
7-8 1. 1-8 9-10 1. 1-10 7-8 1. 3-8 8-9 1. 5 

7-10 1. 3-10 7-9 1. 4-9 9-10 1. 3-10 13-14 1. 3-1 
7-121 5-12 11-12 1. 1-12 1)-12 1. 5-12 11-15 1. 1-1 
5-14 }. 3-14 9-141. 1-14 9-14 1. 3-14 7-16 1. 5-1 
5-16 J. 1-16 8-15 1, 2-15 11-16 1. 3-16 11-18 1. 5-1 
7-15 1. 4-15 11-16 1. 1-16 9-20 1. 3-20 7-20 1. 1.2 
11-14 1. 9-14 7-18 1. 1-18 11-18 1. 1-18 5-16 1. 3-16 
7-18 1. 5-18 17-20 1. 7-20 7-151.2-15 17-201. 13-20 
9-20 1. 1-20 9-16 1. 7-16 13-201. 7-20 13-181. 11-18 
D7 Ds D10 
11-141.1-14 14-151. 11-15 9-14 1. 5-14 9-16 1. 1-16 
13-15 1. 7-15 13-14 1. 5-14 14-15 1. 8-15 13-14 1. 9-14 
11-16 1. 7-16 9-16 1. 3-16 11-16 1. 9-16 14-15 1. 4-15 
13-14 1. 1-14 13-18 1. 1-18 17-18 1. 5-18 17-18 1. 7-18 
7-201. 3-20 17-201. 11-20 11-20 1. 3-20 19-20 1. 3-20 
13-18 i. 5-18 13-16 1. 3-16 11-15 1. 2-15 15-16 1..1-16 
11-16 1. 5-16 14-15 1. 2-15 13-16 1. 7-16 17-18 1. 1-18 
13-15 1. 1-15 11-12 1. 7-12 11-18 1. 7-18 13-20 1. 9-20 
9-201. 7-20 17-181.11-18 13-20 1. 1-20 15-16 1. 9-16 
13-18 1. 7-18 11-20 1. 9-20 15-16 1. 3-16 17-20 1. 1-20 
Dil D12 El E2 
9-16 1. 5-16 13-15 1. 8-15 1-21. 1-8 1. 1-3 
13-201. 3-20 15-161. 13-16 1-3 1. 1-6 9-10 1. 7-20 
11-151.8-15 13-201. 11-20 2-3 1. 1-12 1-2 1. 3-8 
17-20 1. 3-20 11-14 1. 5-14 1-2 1. 7-20 1-3 1. 1-9 
11-141.3-14 15-161]. 11-16 1-5 1. 1-10 2-3 1. 7-12 
15-16 1. 5-16 17-20 1. 9-20 3-5 1. 3-20 3-4-1. 1-8 
17-18 1. 13-18 13-15 1. 4-15 4-5 1. 8-15 1-5 1. 1-15 
11-20 1. 7-20 19-20 1. 1-29 3-7 1. 5-14 3-5 1. 9-20 
13-14 1. 11-14 13-16 1. 9-16 3-8 1. 1-16 7-8 1. 5-16 
13-161.1-1€ 13-201. 11-26 4-91. 1-18 4-71. 3-14 
K3 E4 E5 E6 
5-8 1. 1-16 4-5 1. 3-20 1-5 1. 1-20 4-5 1. 7-20 
4-9 1. 7-18 4-7 1. 5-14 2-3 1. 8-15 3-41. 5-8 
3-4 1. 11-16 5-8 1. 8-16 3-5 1. 1-15 3-5 1. 2-15 
9-10 1. 11-20 2-9 1. 1-18 5-7 1. 1-14 5-7 1. 5-14 
1-21. 5-12 3-4]. 3-16 7-8 1. 1-16 1-2 1. 3-16 
1-3 1. 2-9 9-10 1. 17-20 7-9 1. 1-18 1-3 1. 4-15 
3-7 1. 3-14 1-2 1. 5-12 1-2 1. 1-16 8-9 1. 5-18 
1-2 1. 9-20 1-3 1. 1-15 7-8 1. 5-16 3-4 1. 1-16 
1-5 1. 2-15 2-3 1. 1-18 1-10 1. 1-20 2-5 1. 1-10 
3-5 1. 11-20 8-41. 3-8 1-3 1. 1-18 1-6 1. 1-12 
E7 E8 E9 E10 
2-31. 5-18 4-5 1. 9-20 2-3 1. 7-18 1-41. 1-8 
1-5 }. 3-20 5-7 1. 9-14 1-2 1. 7-16 6-7 1. 3-14 
7-9 1. 7-18 4-5 1. 1-15 3-5 1. 8-15 3-4 1. 9-16 
3-5 1. 7-15 1-3 1. 5-18 6-7 1. 1-14 2-5 1. 7-20 
6-7 1. 11-14 3-4 1. 7-16 2-3 1. 11-18 4-5 1. 7-10 
3-8 1. 3-16 7-10 1. 3-20 3-4 1. 5-16 7-8 1. 11-16 
3-10 1. 3-20 7-8 1. 7-16 2-5 1. 1-20 7-10 1. 11-20 
1-2 1. 5-16 -3 1. 1-9 7-8 1. 9-16 2-3 1. 4-9 
2-3 1, 2-15 4-5 1. 1-10 7-10 1. 7-20 1-2 1. 3-20 
2-5 1. 3-10 5-6 1. 5-12 2-3 1. 2-9 4-5 1. 1-15 
Ell F1 F2 F3 
1-71. 1-14 1-2 1. 1-6 4-71. 1-14 1-21. 1-10 
7-8 1. 1-16 1-3 1. 1-12 2-3 1. 1-6 8-9 1. 11-18 
1-2 1. 1-20 3-4 1. 1-20 3-4 1. 7-20 1-21. 1-14 
1-41. 1-16 5-6 1. 7-18 4-5 1. 3-10 2-3 1. 1-15 
3-5 i. 3-10 8-9 1. 13-18 5-6 I. 13-18 3-4 1. 11-20 
7-10 1. 13-20 1-3 1. 2-15 8-9 1. 7-18 4-5 1. T-15 
2-3 1. 5-9 3-4 1. 3-20 1-2 1. 3-10 5-7 1. 3-14 
2-5 1. 2-15 3-5 1. 4-15 2-3 1. 5-12 3-10 1. 1-20 
3-5 1. 1-20 5-6 1. {1-18 3-4 1. 9-20 1-2 1. 3-14 
1-9 1. 1-18 -9 1. 1-18 4-5 1. 2-15 2-3 1. 4-15 
F4 F5 F6 Gl 
3-41. 11-20 4-5 1. 11-20 1-2 1. 7-18 5-8 1. 1-2 
4-5 1. 1-20 1-2 1. 1-18 3-5 1. 7-20 5-8 1. 1-4 
6-7 1. 5-14 1-4 1. 1-12 7-9 1. 5-18 4-15 1. 1-5 
7-10 1. 1-20 3-5 1. 1-10 9-10 1. 13-20 3-16 1. 1-8 
1-2 1. 5-14 5-9 1. 3-18 1-4 1. 1-20 7-18 1. 1-9 
2-3 1. 7-15 9-10 1. 3-20 3-4 1. 5-12 3-20 1. 1-10 
2-5 1. 3-20 3-4 1. 1-12 2-5 1. 1-15 7-12 1. 1-2 
1-6 i. 1-18 5-6 1. 1-12 5-6 1. 7-12 5-14 1. 1-7 
7-10 1. 9-20 5-6 1. 1-18 7-91. 11-18 7-15 1. 1-5 
a-9 1. 1-18 1-4 1. 3-20 3-4 1. 7-12 5-161. 1-4 
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BOOK TABLE. 


FLOWERS WHICH BLOSSCM IN APRIL AND MAY. 
Prepared by Anna Botsford Comstock, B. S., lecturer 
on Nature Study, Cornell University. New York: 
American Book Company. Price, per copy, 25 cents; 
per package of five pupils’ books, including one 
teacher’s book, $1.25. 

Mrs. Comstock is doing much admirable book-making 
for the schdols. No one has ever done more helpful, re- 
liable, and valuable work, and this book for April and 
May is the choicest of all her work. In it she presents 
nature study at its best, and, without sacrificing scieace, 
adds definitely the art of drawing from nature and sug- 
gests the most delightful language work at the same 
time. 

It is a pupil’s hook, but one that will be used under the 
teacher’s direction. It will assist the teacher, and not 
eliminate her. It is a book of spring wild flowers, in- 


» cluding the study of the hepatica, spring beauty, adder’s 


tongue, Dutchman’s breeches, squirrel corn, jack-in-the- 
pulpit, and the trillium. It deals with the flowers which 
the child loves, and leads him to understand the life-his- 
tory of the plants. He becomes an investigator into the 
habits of these interesting plants and is obliged to make 
the results of his observations and investigations of use 
in the schoolroom in language work and drawing. 

For each of the six fiowers studied there is a story 
which is intended especially as a reading lesson, followed 
by two pages of yuestions which the child asks the 
flower, getting the answers from what he can see with 
his own eyes, thus: “Questions T Have Asked the Hepat- 
icas and Their Answers,” “What the Adder’s Tongue 
Said to My Questions,” etc. These questions cover the 
complete physical description of the plant and its habits, 
and after each auestion there is a blank space for the 
child’s written answer. After each study has been made 
and the questions answered, two blank pages are left for 
a summary in writing, which may be used as a lesson in 
language work. Then follow two blank pages of draw- 
ing paper, one of which is intended for a water color or 
pencil sketch of the fiower, the other for conventional 
designs made from the plant. After the book is finished 
it belongs to the child, thus making an excellent begin- 
ning in methods for keeping field note-books. The book 
contains many beautiful illustrations from photographs 
of the flowers studied. Mrs. Comstock has prepared a 
pamphlet of notes completely covering all the questions 
asked in the pupil’s book. -This makes the teacher sure 
of her ground without taking the time and energy to go 
over the work in advance. Price of the teacher’s note- 
book is ten cents. 


INTRODUCTORY PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. By 
H. W. Conn, Ph. D., professor of biology in Wesleyan 
University. New York: Silver, Burdett & Co. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 152 pp. Introductory price, 36 cents. 
That there is a strong and very proper demand that 

children should know something about the laws of health 
is the ground on which the author bases the presentation 
of this sensible and valuable little book. In language 
specially adapted to children of the primary grades he 
tells the story of the human. body, and most forcibly il- 
lustrates what the body really wants and what it does 
not want. The plan of the book is ably conceived, and 
as ably worked out. Foods, exercise, habits, and other 
practical themes are brought under review. The subject 
of alcohol and narcotics is treated rationally and logi- 
cally. The volume is a valuable contribution towards 
the preServation of health. 


EZEKIEL CHEEVER, SCHOOLMASTER. By Elizabeth 
Porter Gould. Boston: The Palmer Company. Cloth. 
95 pp. 

A bronze tablet in the Boston Latin school bears the 
name of Ezekiel Cheever. And Miss Gould places every 
living graduate of that school under obligation for her 
thorough and entertaining biography of one of its earliest 
and most illustrious masters. In a preface to the book, 
Edward Pverett Hale warmly compliments Miss Gould 


on her work, and the compliment is duly earned. Mr. . 


Cheever was one of the greatest educators in the Puritan 
age of New England. He came from England to America 
in 1637, and for twelve years taught school in the New 
Haven Colony. ‘The next eleven years he was at Ipswich, 
Mass., and then for nine years at Charlestown. He was 
then appointed master of the Boston Latin school, where 
he taught thirty-eight years. He rounded out seventy 
years in active life as a teacher. He was a contemporary 
of Milton. His “Accidence,” an elementary book on 
Latin, was a leading text-book for a century. His 


stipend was twenty pounds a year. Dr. Leonard Woolsey 
Bacon styles him “the most picturesque character” in the 
history of the New Haven Colony. Cotton Mather 
preached his funeral sermon. These, and many other as 
interesting facts, Miss Gould presents in this little vol- 
ume. And they are facts that all educators will be glad 
to know about. 


STORIES FROM AMERICAN HISTORY. By Edna H. 
L. TURPIN. New York: Maynard, Merrill & Co. 
Cloth. 191 pp. Illustrated. Mailing price, 40 cents. 
This group of stories is intended for supplementary 

reading. The author wisely estimates the real value of 

stories to child life, and their abiding impression. So 
she gives us in charming story language the tales cf 

Columbus, Pocahontas, Franklin, Lee, Lincoln, and Edi- 

son, The text is followed by a story outline, admirably 

arranged. So well-selected and narrated is the cluster 
of stirring tales that one wishes there were more of 
them. 


THE STORY OF A LITERARY CAREER. By Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox. Holyoke, Mass.: Elizabeth Towne. 
Paper. 60 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

A brief autobiography .of one of our best known lit- 
erary women, in which she graciously takes us into her 
confidence as to the way in which she came to write, and 
also of the vicissitudes through which she passed on her 
way to recognition and fame. Added to these personal 
confidences, the book contains a brief but delightful de- 
scripticn of Mrs. Wilcox’s sunimer home and home life 
by her life-long friend, Flla Giles Ruddy. To all those, 
especially, whe have ever indulged the day-dream of 
becoming writers this charming little book will come as 
a revelation and an inspiration. 


ZSCHUKKE’S DAS ABENTEUER DER NEUJAHR- 
SNACHT. Edited by Professor Charles H. Handschin, 
Fh. D., of University of Wisconsin. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co. Cloth. 130 pp. Price, 40 cents. 

One of the many German texts prepared by eminent 
scholars for use in Heath’s “Modern Language Series.” 
The chief feature of this noted Prussian writer is the pure 
and vigorous style in which he portrays his wholesome 
love of humanity. This volume is copiously annotated, 
and has an extended vocabulary. 


THE FAR EASTERN TROPICS. By Alleyne Ireland. 
Boston: Houghton, Miffin & Co. Cloth. 339 pp. 
Price, $2, net. 

Mr. Ireland, like our own Curtis and Carpenter, does 
large service for us and our time by seeing for us lands 
that we are never likely to see for ourselves, and can 
never know about reliably, except through the careful 
vision and estimate of just such men as he. This inter- 
esting volume deals with snch places in the East as Hong 
Kong, Singapore, Malaya, French Indo-China, Java, 
Borneo, Burma, and the Philippines. The author has 
been a most careful observer of these regions—of their 
peoples, and the policies of those who govern them— 
and his chronicles are entitled to a thorough perusal. 
They are less industrial, perhaps, than those of our own 
globe-trotters, but have the advantage of being more 
»olitical and sociological. They have already challenged 
the attention of men of thought in both hemispheres, and 
their usefulness is only begun. The introduction is one 
of the most valuable essays on the races and race-en- 
vironments that we have ever seen. It is a rather strik- 
ing statement that the heat belt has never produced one 
ereat figure, either in medicine, art, music, statesman- 
ship, or any other lines in which so many men in tem- 
perate zones have achieved distinction. And the most 
striking thing about this statement is its coincidence 
with fact. 

o-— 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


‘**The Merchant of Venice.’”’ Edited by R. M’William. Price, 35 
cents.—— Biedermann’s Deutsche Bildungszustande.”’ Edited by 
J. A. Walz. Price, 70 certs. ‘ College Text-book of Botany.” 
By George F. Atkinson. Price, $2.00. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

** The Art and Life Primer.” By Nellie C. Jacobs. Price, 30 cents. 
Chicago: A. Flanagan Company. 

** Carlyle’s On Heroes, Hero- Worship, and the Heroic in History.” 
Edited by Mrs Annie Russell Marble. Price, 25 cents. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 

** Arnold’s Aprilwetter.’’ Edited by Lawrence Fossler. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co. 

“The van Dyke Book.”’ Selected from the Writings of Henry van 
Dyke by Edward Mims. Price, 50 cents. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 

‘*A Practical Commercial Speller.”’ By Elizabeth F. Atwood. 
Price, 40 cents. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

**My Own Book of Three Flowers Which Blossom in May.”’ Pre- 
_ by Anna Botsford Comstock. New York: American Book 

ompany. 
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SUPERIOR TEXT-BOOKS 
FOR GRADED SCHOOLS 


TARR AND McMURRY’S GEOGRAPHIES 5 4 


and a Five-book 


These Geographies are a radical departure from the school geographies of the old style and repre- 
sent, to a far greater extent than any other series of text-books in geography, the thoroughly modern 
spirit in education. The Tarr and McMurry Geographies are essentially the pedagogical series: They 
are in use to a large extent in almost every state and territory and the number of these books in 
the schools is steadily and rapidly increasing. Because of the division of the subject-matter into three 
series, it is possible for every class to be provided with books perfectly adapted to its own needs at the 
minimum of expense. This feature is of-special concern to school boards interested in free text-books. 


CHANNING’S HISTORIES OF THE UNITED STATES © 


FIRST LESSONS IN UNITED STATES HISTORY. 60 cents net 
- A SHORT HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 90 cents net 


Professor Channing's school histories are too wel] and too widely known throughout the country 
to need more than a few words in passing. These books have steadily gained in favor among teachers 
- and school officials by reason of their sound scholarship, their unsurpassed manner of presenting the 


subject-matter, the valuable aids provided for both teacher and student, and the unusually good scheme 
of illustration. 


THE CHILD LIFE READERS 


BY 
ETTA AUSTIN BLAISDELL 
MARY PRANCES BLAISDELL A complete series for instruction in English in the grades. 


In Books I and II special stress is laid on discrimination in, 
LIFE: ost and vartety of, expression. Book III presents the essentials 
A Second Kesder— CHILD LIFE IN TALE of grammar in the clearest and simplest manner possible. 
A Third Reader CHILD LIFE IN MANY LANDS #6 8. net 

re ader— a . c ne 
A Fourth Reader—CHILD LIFE IN LITERATURE 40 ct t 
THE CHILD LIFE FIFTH READER oes. GRADED cITY SPELLERS 
THESE READERS ARE SUCCESSFUL BECAUSE BY 
They are Interesting to the Child, and DR. WM. E. CHANCELLOR 
Because They are Graded to the Child’s Capacity. Superintendent of Public Instruction, Paterson, N. J. 


Woodley's Foundation Lessons in English, Books I and II. 
Woodley-Carpenter’s Foundation Lessons in English Gram- 
mar, Book III. 


Tue Cutty Lore READERS appeal to the expert teacher | FEC and it,cach - - - cents 
because each book has been made with a full knowledge of andIf,each - - - conte 
the conditions prevailing in the grade for which it is de- | YEAR Complete: 2 
signed. Each book of the series is adapted to the average tn ‘eas 


I ion: for Seventh and Eighth Years. 
grade for which it is named. n preparation: Books for Seven ig ears 


These Readers appeal to the child because the subjects These new Spellers contain only useful words, taken from 


are confined to matters that he can understand. Because 
he can understand them it becomes easy to hold his atten- 
tion, and because his interest is thus awakened he makes 
rapid progress in learning to read. 

Attention is called to the artistic merits of the illustra- 
tions, No expense has been spared on the mechanical 
features of the series. 


lists furnished by principals and teachers of six cities, in- 
cluding New York. Every word is presented in three dif- 
ferent ways. The grading of the material has had special 
attention. These Spellers are equally well adapted to the 
purposes of all methods of teaching spelling. The sentences 


in which the words are used constitute excellent reading © 


and dictation material. 


THE MACMILLAN SERIES OF WRITING BOOKS 


By Harry Houston, Supervisor ef Penmanship in the Public Schools of New Haven, Conn. Sie 


Numbers, cach 50 cents a dozen. 


This series retains all of the many points of merit of vertical writing while eliminating the ob- 
jectionable features. It has a system of its own. These copy-books possess marked advantages over 
other systems of penmanship in the Copies provided, in Illustrations, in Margins and Spacing, in Size of 


the Books and in other respects. 


POCKET CLASSICS FOR THE GRADES 


Accurate in text, judiciously edited, artistically and substantially bound. Each volume complete in 
itself — no ‘double numbers ’— 25 cents net. Thus far the following “Classics” have been issued 


for the Grades: 

Arabian Nights 

Carroll’s Alice in Wonderland 

Church’s Story of the Iliad 

Church’s Story of the Odyssey 

. Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe 

Dickens’ Christmas Carol and 
Cricket on the Hearth 

Grimm's Fairy Tales 


Hawthorne’s Grandfather's Chair 
Hawthorne’s Wonder Book 

Keary’s Heroes of Asgard 

Kingsley's The Heroes 

engialieé Courtship of Miles Standish 
Out of the Northland 

Scott’s The Talisman 

Swift’s Gulliver's Travels 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


BOSTON CHICAGO 


64-66 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORE ATLANTA 


SAN FRANCISCO 


| 

| 
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| Staying Power 


FOR THE 


TIRED BRAIN 


Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate keeps the mind clear, 
the nerve steady and the 
body strong—a boon to the 
overworked officeman, 
teacher and student. 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


[TEMS of educational news to be inserted 
under this heading are solicited from school 
authorities in every State in the Union. Tobe 
available, these contributions should be short 
and ae. Copy should be received 
by the editor not later than Friday preceding 
date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


April 25-26-27: Ontario Educational 
Association, Toronto. 


April 29: Massachusetts Classical 
and High School Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Cambridge Latin school. 
President, William L. Eaton, Con- 
cord. 


May 26: New England Association 
ef School Superintendents, Latin 
school, Boston. Secretary, A. C. 
Thompson, Wakefield. 

June 27-29: West Virginia Educa- 
tional Association, White Sulphur 
Springs. President, A. J. Wilkin- 
son, Grafton; secretary, Joseph 
Rosier, Fairmont. 

July 3-7: National Educational As- 
sociation, Asbury Park and Ocean 
Grove, N. J. Secretary, Irwin 
Shepard, Winona, Minn. 

July 10-12: .American Institute of 
Instruction, Portland, Me. Secretary, 
W. C. Crawford, Allston, Mass. 

July 11-12-18: Pennsylvania State 
Educational Association, Reading. 


“Beptember 17-20: International Con- 


gress of Childhood at Liege, Bel- 
gium. American committee: 
Chairman, M. V. O’Shea, Madison, 


Wis.; secretary, Will S. Monroe, . 


_Westfield, Mass. Membership in 
the congress solicited. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES, 


VERMONT. 


RUTLAND. Means are being pro- 
vided to take care of the indigent 


school teachers of Vermont. Senator 
Redfield Proctor> has announced that 
he will give $10,000 in money, to- 
gether with the house in Rutland in 
which he was born, valued at $10,000, 
for the establishment of a home for 
worthy teachers who have passed the 
age of usefulness. It is thought that 
this sum wil) be combined with a 
fund of $30,000 left by Lucy Ruggles 
of Bennington for the same purpose, 
making a total of $50,000 to start with 
for this worthy cause. It is expected 
that the state of Vermont will make 
an appropriation for the same pur- 
pose. : 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


BOSTON. J. Liberty Tadd of 
Philadelphia gave his lecture on 
“New methods in the education of 
children, embracing art, real manual 
training and nature study,” in Per- 
kius hall, April 7, before a large au- 
dience. 

The Massachusetts Schcolmasters’ 
Club will meet at the Hotel Bruns- 
wick April 22. Dinner will be served 
promptly at 1 p.m. Business will be 
taken up at 2.15 p. m., as follows: 
Reading of the minutes of the preced- 
ing meeting, election of new mem- 
bers. 

The after-dinner topic will be: 
“The New Attitude of Japan Towards 
the West and Towards Christianity,” 
by Rev. Sidney L. Gulick, New York, 
author of “The Evolution of the 
Japanese.” Mr. Gulick’s long resi- 
dence in Japan as a worker of the 
American board of foreign missions 
has given him a superior chance to 
study the character, education, and 
aspirations of its people. At the 
close of the lecture an opportunity 
for questions and discussion will be 
presented. Music by quartet. 

As a mark of appreciation and as a 
tribute to fifty years of conscientious 
devotion to his profession of teacher 
at the Bridgewater Normal school, 
the graduates of that school on April 
15 vresented to Principal Albert G. 
Boyden a testimonial, consisting of 
$700 in gold, enclosed in a handsome 
mahogany box. On the outside was 
a gold plate, upon which was en- 
eraved “Albert Gardner Boyden, 
from the alumni of the Bridgewater 
State Normal school. A,.token of re- 
gard to mark his fiftieth year of cer- 
vices in the school.” The presenta- 
tion was made by George H. Marfin, 
secretary of the state board of educa- 
tion, and a Bridgewater graduate, at 
the end of the dinner which was 
held in connection with the fifty-sec- 
ond meeting and reunion of the 
Bridgewater Normal Association at 
the Hotel Brunswick. 

The gift was a complete surprise to 
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Principal Boyden, as the money hag 
been subscribed without his know]. 
edge, many of the donors bei 
among the more than 250 graduateg 
of the school that attended the din. 
ner. Mr. Boyden is seventy-eight 
years of age, and has devoted practi. 
cally his whole life to teaching at 
Bridgewater. He was born on Feb- 
ruary 5, 1827, at Walpole, and wag 
educated at Bridgewater. As soon ag 
he had completed his course he be- 
gan teaching at the Bridgewater Nor- 
mal school from August, 1850, to Oc- 
tober, 1853. He then taught for four 
years in Salem and in Boston, but 
returned to Bridgewater in Septem- 
ber, 1857, and until August, 1860, was 
first assistant teacher. He wag 
chosen principal in 1860, and has oc- 
cupied that office ever since, meeting 
with great success and bringing the 
school to the high position among 
teachers’ preparation institutions 
which it now occupies. 

On account of the presentation to 
Principal Boyden the reunion wag 
much larger than usual... From noon 
until a little after one o'clock there 
was an informal reception in the 
hotel parlors. After the reception 
dinner was served. Julius H. Tuttle, 
president of the association, presided 
at the after-dinner speaking and in- 
troduced as the first speaker Rev. E, 
A. Horton. The other speakers were 
George I. Aldrich, superintendent of 
schools in Brookline, and a member 
of the state board of education; Rob- 
ert C. Metcalf, superintendent of 
schools in Winchester, and a member 
of the first class graduated from 
Bridgewater under Principal Boyden; 
fF. Harlow Russell, principal of the 
Worcester State Normal school; Miss 
Emily C. Fisher of Norwood, for- 
merly a teacher at Bridgewater; 
Miss Mary H. Leonard, also a former 
teacher at Bridgewater, who read a 
poem at the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of Principal Bovden’s administration, 


CAMBRIDGE. The thirty-eighth 
annual meeting of the Massachusetts 
Association of Classical and High 
School Teachers will be held in the 
Cambridge Latin schooi building 
Saturday, April 29, at 9.30, according 
to the following program:— 

9.30, business meeting: 10, “Aims 
and Processes of Moral Develop- 
inent,” Charles W. Parmenter, Me- 
chanic Arts high school, Boston; 11, 
“Methods of Admission tc College,” 
Charles F. Emerson, Dartmouth Col- 
lege, Hanover, N. H., discussion 
opened by Nathaniel F. Davis of 
Brown University: 12.30, collation; 
2, business meeting; 2.15, ““Prepara- 
tion of Teachers for Secondary 
Schools,” Walter B. Jacobs, Brown 
University, Providence,e R. I.; 3, 
“Athletics in Schools,” Eugene D. 


WE HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


For the use of Kindergartners 


DAILY PROGRAM OF GIFT AND OCCUPATION WORK 


By CAROLYN S. BAILEY and CLARA M. LEWIS 


Handsomely bound in cloth and gilt. Price, 50 Cents. 


This book is an outline of hand work for each day of the kindergarten year. It Yepre- 
sents the effort on the part of the authors to present a scheme of work based on children’s 
interests and the results of child study and genetic psychology. 


We are giving special attention to KINDERGARTEN REVIEW. Price 
$1.00 a year. Send for circulars giving premium and club rates. 


-MILTON BRADLEY CO. - 


New York Boston 


Philadelphia Atlanta 


Springfield, Mass. 


San Francisco 
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THE NATURE STUDY CLUB OF AMERICA 


Teachers wanted as Club Organizers in every State in the Union. 


Russell, Classical school, Lynn; 4, 
“The College of the Future,” Carroll 
D. Wright, Clark College, Wor- 
cester. President, William L. Baton, 
high school, Concord; recording sec- 
retary, William F. Bradbury, Latin 
school, Cambridge. 

TEWKSBURY. Superintendent G. 
EE. Johnson has been unanimously re- 
elected in the Tewksbury-Tyngsboro- 
Dracut district. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. Respecting ex- 
amination for kindergarten license to 
be held Monday and Tuesday, May 1 
and 2, 1905, at the hall of the board 
of education, Park avenue and Fifty- 
ninth street, borough of Manhattan. 

Attention is directed to the follow- 
ing correction in the circuiar of Feb- 
ruary 25, 190%, announciog this ex- 
amination. The second paragraph 
should read, ‘“‘No person is eligible 
for this license who is not over 
eighteen and less than thirty-six 
years of age.” 

William H. Maxwell, 
City superintendent of schools. 

BROOKLYN. The Brooklyn 
Teachers’ Association issues the fol- 
lowing bulletin: — 

A few of the classes have already 
completed their course. Other classes 
will meet as usual. There will be no 
sessions during the week April 17-22. 

An exhibition is being planned of 
the work done in basketry, drawing, 
and water color. 

At the meeting of the executive 
committee, April 3, the following was 
adopted :— 

“To ensure the stability and high 
value of the educational work of the 
association, 

“Resolved, that the committee on 
lectures and studies be instructed to 
arrange for from twe to five exten- 
gion courses to be given next year 
under the auspices of either Columbia 
University, or New York. University, 
or Adelphi College, or Polytechnic 
Institute: these courses to be thirty- 
hour courses for which credit will be 
given by the university or college and 
by the board of regents of the state 
and the board of examiners of the 
city.” 

SCHENECTADY. The English 
course at the Schenectady high 
school, which was outlined by Pro- 
fessor Marvin, is considered one of 
the most efficient, if not the most 
eficient, of any taught in high 
schools in New York state conirolled 
by the board of regents. At the 
meeting of the Associated Academic 
Principals of the state of New York, 
held in Syracuse on December 28-30, 
1908, a proposed course of study was 
prepared by Mr. Marvin at tbe re- 
quest of Principal Thomas Bailey 
Lovell, chairman of the sub-commit- 
tee on English. The course brought 
forth much favorable comment from 
authorities on English all over the 
country. Finally it was submitted to 


Albert S. Cook, Ph. D., L. H. D., pro- 


fessor of English language and liter- 
ature at Yale University, and he 
wrote that the course was a model 
one. 

If the regents’ examinations are fe- 
vised so as to be favorably acted 
apon hy the colleges, the students. in 
the high schools will receive a course 
which will include the study of all of 
the books necessary for college en- 


Profitable Summer Employment. 


Secure an appointment at once. One 


organizer wanted in every locality, institute and Summer School. 
Write for information how every teacher reading this ad can own 


THE NATURE LIBRARY 


and spend a profitable Summer vacation. Big money being made by Club Man- 
agers everywhere — Write now! Address, J. H. BROWN, 


Care of Doubleday-Page & Co., 
133 East 16th Street, NEW YORK CITY. 


trance, as laid down by the college 
entrance examination board, and will 
mean a great improvement in the 
courses at all of the schools. 

At the 1904 meeting of the Aca- 
demic Principals’ Association, the 
subject of revised English courses re- 
ceived much attention, and the idea 
was received most favorably. The 
sixty count certificate proposition was 
also an issue, and will probably be 
adopted next year. In this case the 
sixty count certificates will include 
the English which will be necessary 
for college entrance, and matters will 
thus be simplified. In fact, it will 
improve the entire courses at the 
high schools for students wishing to 
euter college, although it will make 
it more difficult.—Schenectady Ga- 
vette. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


INDIAN TERRITORY, 


The readers of the Journal will be 
glad to learn that the Indian Terri- 
tory has some splendid up-to-date 
high schools. Among these, Ard- 
more, probably, is the leading one, 
It is a prosperous town of over ten 
thousand people, having no Indians 
in it. It has 1,800 children in its 
pblic schools. Its high school has a 
four-years’ course in Latin, higher 
mathematics, and in English. The 
teachers in these departments are 
specialists, taken from good wniver- 
sities. The departmental plan is used 
in the organization of the high 
school. Superintendent W. H. Buck 
has wisely chosen his thirty teachers 
from state normal schools and uni- 
versities. To visit the schools of this 
wide-awake town and watch the 
trained, skilful teachers in their 
work, one is absorbed ir the thought 
that he is in an old town in the older 
states. 


NEW MEXICO. 


Although New Mexico is one of the 
oldest sections of the United States, 
counting from the first appearance of 
white men, vet not until quite re- 
cently has it made any advance along 
the lines of modern development. It 
has been but a few vears since the 
first public school was organized in 
the territory, though sectarian and 
private schools were in existence 
long before. - 

The public schoo!s of the city of 
Albuanerque were organized in 1891, 
and have steadily grown in popular- 
itv and usefulness from the first day. 
The enrollment the present year will 
reach 1,750. About one-fourth of 
these are from Mexican homes, while 
the qther three-fourths come from 
homes of as great refinement as is to 
be found in eastern cities of the same 
size. 

Albuquerque is to be congratulated 
upon her up-to-date school buildings, 


five in number, which are heated with 
hot water and furnished and equipped 
in the most modern manner. There 
are now thirty-six teachers employed 
in the city, all except two of whom 
have had either normal or college 
training, and sixty per cent. of them 
es either college or normal gradu- 
ates, 

On account of the healthfulness of 
the climate of Albuquerque many 
people from every part of the country 
go there for the winter, and accord- 
ing to reports gathered from these 
people no loss, along school lines, is 
incurred in spending the winter there, 
the pupils finding the same grade of 
work there that they left at home, 
suffering only the inconvenience 
caused by a change of teachers and 


NOW READY! 
THE THEORY OF TEACHING 


AND 
ELEMENTARY PSYCHOLOGY 

By ALBERT SALISBURY, Ph.D., President 
of the State Normal School, Whitewater, Wis. 
This new work is just the book for 
TEACHERS’ TRAINING CLASSES in HIGH 
SCHOOLS, NORMAL SCHOOLS AND COL- 
LEGES, and TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES 
AND READING CIRCLES. 

Parti. Introductory. 

Part 2. Elementary Psychology. 

Part3. The Principles of Teaching. 

An elementary text-book, clear in state- 
ment, abundant in concrete illustration, 
adapted to the needs of minds untrained as 
yet in introspection and abstract thinki 
being the outcome of twenty years of teach. 
ing by the author. 

Correspondence Invited. 


THE CENTURY BOOK CO., Whitewater, Wis. 


SIBLEY & 
COMPANY 


SCHOOL BOOK 
Publishers 


ENGLISH 


Painter’s Literatures—English and American. 
Watrous’ First Year English. 
Watrous’ Second Year English. 
The Students’ Series of English Classics. 


120 Boylston St. 
BOSTON 


378 Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO 


ENEELY & CO. 


CERTIFICATES for Cossrers 


@uble and private) Bus Coleges, Societies. 
(25 Tor all purposes Sidck and special designs 
im design. han ely TR ographed 
© 
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Designers. Engravers. Lithographers. Printers 
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EVERY BOOK, IN EVERY CITY OR TOWN, HAS A SPECIFIC VALUE 


No matter whether the total outlay for text-books is $100 or $10,000 
They are too Valuable to Let Wear Out 50% Earlier than is necessary 
And To Protect, Re-inforce and Strengthen them 


You Need the HOLDEN BOOK COVER 


Which is not only strong enough to last a full school year 
But is Waterproof and Germproof 
Our Quick Repairing Material Should Be on 
EVERY TEACHER’S DESK 


SAMPLES SENT ON REQUEST. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres’t. 
M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


text-books. The schools are well 
graded and the instruction thorough. 

Graduates from the Albuquerque 
high school are admitted without ex- 
amination to the freshman class of 
the universities of Kansas and Colo- 
rado, as well as all the territorial 
institutions of the territory. 

The high school enrollment this 
year is ninety, with twelve in the 
senior class. A special teacher of 
music and drawing is employed in the 
city. Like all towns with a rapidly 
increasing population, Albuquerqne 
finds her schools growing faster than 
her income, but reasonable salaries 
are paid the teachers, and what im- 
provements are made are good and 
etibstantial. 


Program General Meetirgs, Nat- 
ional Educational Association. 


Monday, July 3, 1905, 8 p. m.—Ad- 
dress of welcome, Edward C. Stokes, 
governor of New Jersey; President's 
annual address, William H. Maxwell, 
city superintendent of schools, New 
York city; “The Future of Teachers’ 
Salaries,” William T. Harris, United 
States commissioner of education; 
“The Uses of Educational Museums,” 
F. J. Skiff, director, Field Columbian 
Museum, Chicago, Ill. Discussion, 
Henry Snyder, superintendent of 
schools, Jersey City, N. J.; J. W. 
Carr, superintendent of schools, An- 
derson, Ind. 

Tuesday, July 4, 3 p. m— The 
Standards of Local Administration,” 
George B. McClellan, mayor of the 
city of New York; “The Nation’s 
Educational Purpose,” Andrew 5. 
Draper. state commissioner of educa- 
tion, New York; “American Ideal- 
ism,” Edwin A. Alderman, president 
University of Virginia. Discussion, 
Livingston C. Lord, superintendent 
of schools, Charleston, [ll.; James A. 
Foshay, superintendent of schools, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

Wednesday, July 5, 8 p. m.—“Child 
Labor and Compulsory Education— 
the School Aspect,” Georze H. Mar- 


; tin, secretary state board of educa- 
- tion, Massachusetts; 
Compulsory Education—the So- 


“Child Wabor 


eial and Legal Aspect,” Franklin H. 
Giddings, professor of sociology, Col- 
umbia University; “The Immigrant 
Child,” Julia Richman, district super- 
intendent, New York city. Discus- 
-sion, George V. Conley, superintend- 


ent of schools, Boston, Mass.; Wil- 
liam M. Slaton, principal Boys’ high 
school, Atlanta, Ga. 

Thursday, July 6, 8 p. m.—‘Manual 
Training in the Grades,” Lorenzo D. 
Harvey, superintendent cof schools, 
Menomonie, Wis: “The Practical 
Utility of Manual and Technical 
Training,” William Barclay Parsons, 
chief engineer, New York subway; 
“The Economic Importance of Trade 
Schools,” Frank A. Vanderlip, vice- 
president Naticnal city bank, New 
York city. Discussion, A. B. Blod- 
gett, superintendent of schools, Syra- 
euse, N. Y.; F. N. H. Frederick, su- 
perintendent of schools, Lakewood, 
Ohio. 

Friday, July 7, 2 p. m.—Address, 
Theodore Roosevelt, President of the 
United States; response, mover, John 
R. Kirk, superintendent of schools, 
Kirksville, Mo.; seconder, Katherine 
D. Blake, principal public schcol No. 
6, New York city; report of the com- 
mittee on resolutions, E. Oram Lyte, 
principal State Normal school, Mil- 
lersville, Pa. 

MUSIC. 


The music furnished at the general 
meetings will be under the direction 
of Tali Esen Morgan, director of 
music, Ocean Grove, N. J. It wili be 
furnished by the Ocean Grove festival 
chorus and by the Ocean Grove festi- 
val orchestra, under the leadership of 
Mr. Morgan, and by eminent soloists. 
J. H. Von Nardroff will preside at the 
auditorium organ. 


Three Days to California. 


This is the fast time between Chi- 
cago and San Francisco made by the 
Overland Limited. Leaves Union 
passenger station, Chicago, 6.05 p. m., 
arrives San Francisco the third day 
in time for dinner. Route—Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul railway, Union 
Pacific and Southern Pacific line. 

Another good train for California 
leaves Union passenger station, Chi- 
cago, 10.25 p. m., daily, and takes a 
few hours longer to make the run. G. 
L. Williams, New England Passenger 
Agent, 368 Washington street, Boston. 


“My sister sings ‘Il Trovatore’ in 
five sharps.” 

“Mine sang it in six flats, but they 
made her move out of every one of 
them.”—Judge. 


CONVENTION 


Asbury Park 


NEW JERSEY 


July 3-7, 1905 
HAVE YOUR TICKETS READ VIA 


New Jersey Central 


Two Routes From New York: 


All Rail Line and en 
Sandy Hook Boats "eal 


TIilustrated N. E. A. Folder 
sent to any ‘address by C. M. 
BURT, Gen’! Passenger Agt., 


New Je rsey Central, 143 Lib. 
erty St., New York City. Drop usa postal. 


Boston & Maine Railroad 


LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains, 


For tickets and information apply atany 
principal ticket office of the Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’) Pass. and Tkt. Agt. BOSTON. 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


LP order to make this section of the JouRNAL 

OF EDUCATION as Complete as possible the 
editor asks for the co-operation of college au- 
thorities. Properly authenticated news will 
be printed each week of changes in college 
faculties, changes in instructorships, and im- 
portant college news. 


The‘trustees of the Johns Hopkins 
University have elected Dr. Lewellyn 
Franklin Baker, now head of the de- 
partment of anatomy in the Univer- 
sity of Chicago and in Rush Medical 
College, to the professorship of medi- 
cine made vacant by the resignation 
of Dr. William Osler. At the same 
time Dr. William Sydney Thayer, as- 
sociate professor of medicine at Jchns 
Hopkins, was elected professor of 
clinical medicine. The latter profes- 
sorship is one of new creation. 
Professor Hans Meyer of the Univer- 
sity of Vienna has accepted an invi- 
tation to deliver the Herter lectures 
at Johns Hopkins next October. 


Announcement is made that Wil- 
helm Friman Bjerkness, professor of 
mechanics and mathematical physics 
in the University of Stockholm, and 
H. S. Lorenz, professor of physics in 
the University of Leyden, have ac- 
cepted appointments at Columbia for 
the vear 1905-6 to direct advanced re- 
search in mathematical physics. 
Professor Bjerkness will leeture on 
“The Field of Force,’ and Profesor 
Lorenz on his theory that an incan- 
descent gas when placed in a strong 
magnetic field will change its spec- 
trum. 


At the last meeting of the Harvard 
corporation the following appoint- 
nents were made for one year from 
September 1, 1905: Instructors in 
English, H. M. Ayres, H. T. Baker, C. 
F. Brown, P. G. Carleton, W. Rk. 
Castle, Jr., H. DeW. Fuller, C. N. 
Greenough, C. C. Hackett, Thomas 
Hall, Jr., H. S. V. Jones, R. W. Kelso, 
R. LuV. Lyman, C. R. Nutter, C. M. 
Stearns, R. P. Utter, K. G. T. Web- 
ster, EK. H. Wells. 


Professor Trevor Kincaid of the 
faculty of the University of Washing- 
ton at Seattle has accepted an invi- 
tation to join the Harvard expedition 
to the Bermudas, which leaves ia 
June. Upon his return he will enter 
Harvard for laboratory research 
work with Professor Mark, chief of 
the department of zoology, under 
whose leadership the expedition will 
be made. 


Summer Music School. 


The American Book Company's 
eleventh year of their summer school 
of methods in public school music 
will be held in Boston, 246 Hunting- 
ton avenue, July 11-27, and in Chi- 
cago at the Abraham Lincoln Centre, 
Oakland boulevard, August 7 to 19, 
with Thomas Tapper of Boston, at both 
schools, and Hollis E. Dann of Cor- 
nell University, Charles I. Rice of 
Worcester, Joseph Mischka of Buf- 
falo, Emory P. Russell of Providence, 
and Arthur Elson at the Hastern 
school, and Walter Aiken of Cincin- 
nati, Mrs. Frances Elliott Clarke of 
Milwaukee, Mrs. Jessie L. Gaynor 
and Professor Nathaniel Butler of 
University of Chicago at the Western 
school. 

Both schools are planned especially 
for the supervisor or director of pub- 
lic school music, for regular teachers 
of music, for the private teachers of 
either vocal or instrumental music, 


and for school superintendents, prin- 
cipals, and teachers, 

The aim is to equip, inform, and 
inspire all who are responsible, di- 
rectly or indirectly, for the teaching 
of music in ptblic or private. There 
will be some earnest work required 
each day, and some time wll be 
given to the relaxation due every 
teacher in vacation, but whether at 
work or at play the atmosphere will 
be professionally inspiring. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


(Continued from page 437.] 


Public opinion is finding expression 
in Russia in increasing volume and 
earnestness in the demand for gov- 
ernmental reforms and a terminat‘on 
of the war. Whatever the apparent 
purpose which calls any boly of Rus- 
sians together, some declaration of 
this sort is pretty sure to be made. 
‘The commercial exchange of Samara, 
in southeast Russia, has notified the 
Minister of the Interior that the 
whole of that area, with its 7,090,000 
population, is in a condition of ex- 
treme excitement and that nothing 
short of the convening of a popular 
assembly can avert a terrible catas- 
trophe. Representatives of the 
higher schools, convened at Moscow, 
haye declared not only for educa- 
tional reform but for a constitutional 
regime. The congress of doctors, 
1,300 in number, assembled at Mos- 
cow to discuss measures for averting 
cholera, paused in that work to adopt 
resolutions urging radical political 
reforms as an indispensable requisite 
to reforms of any kind. So from one 
quarter after another the same appeal 
is made. ? 

* 


The long-suffering British income- 
tax-payer is still a blighted being. 
The budget presented by the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer is a far more 
cheerful statement than. Parliament 
has had the pleasure of listening to 
for a number of years, since instead 
of a deficit, it shows a surplus of 
nearly $15,000,000 over the antici- 
pated revenue. But no relief is to be 
given the income-tax-payer for this 
reason. Instead, the extra tax is to ba 
taken off from tea, and certain cus- 
toms house charges and small stamp 
duties are to be abolished. One fact 
is brought to light in Austen Cham- 
berlain’s elucidation of his budget 
which, however it may be regarded 
from the fiscal point of view, must be 
looked at with unmixed satisfaction 
by those who are concerned with the 
morals of the people. This is the 
fact that the consumption of beer 
and spirits was less in 1904 than in 
any preceding year since 1890. The 
habits of the people, Mr. Chamber- 
lain averred, are changing, and the 
majority of them are finding other 
uses for their money than spending 


it in public houses. 
_ 14 Tours — Smail Parties 
BEST STEAMERS MANY COUNTRIES 
Apply at once. 
REV. L. D. TEMPLE 


Watertown U, Mass. 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


UNIVERSITY: 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF 


ARTS AND SCIENCES 


First Sess'on, Ju y 6--August 17, 1905 
For College, Preparatory School, Normal 
School, High School, and Grade Teachers. 
Nearly one hundred. carefully . organized 

courses in Psychology and Pedagogy, Natural 
Sciences, Mathematics, Languages and Litera- 
ture, History, Biblical Literature and Theology, 
Musie, the Fine Arts, and Physical Education, 
to be given by a faculty of seventy professors, 
instructors, and special lecturers. 

Send for catalogue. Address, Professor E. 
HERSHEY SNEATH, Director of the Sum- 
mer Sehool of Arts and Sciences, Yale Univer- 
sity, 135 Elm Street, New Haven, Conn. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


SumMeR QUARTER, JUNE 17-SEPTEMBER 1 


Firs Term, June 17-July 27 
Second Term, July 28-September 1 
Registration for either term 


{ Instruction in all departments of Arts, 
Literature, and Science, and in the 
Schools of Law, Medicine, Divinity, 
and Ed*cation. 

J Courses specially adapted to teachers. 


For circulars of information address 


The University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 


THE SUMMER TERM 
OF THE 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


Will open Monday, June 26, and continue five 
weeks. Courses will be given in Fedegs ’ 
Physics, Chemistry, Botany, Nature Study, 
Mathematics, History, German, French, Eng- 
lish, and Latin. 

Credit is given on the college records for com- 
pleted courses. Location and climate unusu- 
ally attractive. Expenses moderate. 

Address Prof. JAMES 8. STEVENS, 
Orono, Maine. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
Term from July 5 to August 12 
Instruction will be given in Architecture 
Astronomy, Botany, et English and 
American Literature, French, German, Greek, 
American and European History, Latin, Math- 
ematics, Music, Physics, and Psychol : 
For information, address PROF. ARTHUR 
H. QUINN, Director Spices Hall, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelp ia, Pa. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
SUMMER SESSION 
June 12 to August 11, 1905 

Faculty of nearly 40. Nearly 100 courses of 
especial interest to teachers wishing to do 
work of college grade. Lecturers of national 
eens Tuition for the session only $12. 
espondence invited. Catalog and full 
information sent upon application to 
T. A. CLARK, Director, Urbana, Illinois. 


A Summer School of Philosophy, Oak- 
land R. F. D.34 Maine. For Superintendents, 
Principals, Teachers, and Those interested in 
Education. H. Wilbur, Director (Teachers 
College, Higher Diploma, 1900; The Univer- 


sity of Chicago, Fellow in Education, 1902). 


TEACHERS’ SCHOOL 


HAYMARKET THEATRE BLDG., CHICAGO 
Instructions preparatory for Chicago exam 
inations a specialty; more than 1,000 former 
pupils received teachers’ certificates. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


FISHER AGENCY 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


James F, McCullough Teachers’ Agency, “cuicaco”” 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


NO w is the time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur right through the year. Merhber- 
ship good until the close of season of 1905-6. Write for circular and blank to-day. 


DUCATORS’ XCHANGE 


M,C. A, Bidg 
Me. 


HONEST 


101 Tremont 
Boston, Mass. 


EFFECTIVE 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 


EDWARD FICKETT, Prop., Over 5,200 positions filled. 
Eow 8 Beacon St.,~Boston. SEND FOR MANUAL. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


™TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 126 seyiston S¢. 


Recommends Teachers, Tators, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


EASTERN 50 Bromfieli St, BOSTON 


E. F, FOSTER, Mgr. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Has good positions for good teachers with good records. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y- 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 


Winship every part of the country. 
Teachers’ 29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 


Agency WM. F. JARVIS 


ALVIN F. PEASE. 


THE SCIENCE 


Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 
General, Technical, and Practical Educators. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The May Delineator appears with 
a varied and attractive table of con- 
tents. The news of the fashion world 
is reported in a number of special ar- 
ticles, and the choicest of the season’s 
dress productions are _ illustrated. 
Chief among the literary features is 
Albert Bigelow Paine’s serial story, 
“The lLucky-Piece,” which grows 
upon the reader with the second in- 
stallment and promises most interest- 
ing developments in the succeeding 
chapters. N. Hudson Moore writes 
concerning old chairs in “The Col- 
lector’s Manual.” “A Duet in Brit- 
tany” is an enjoyable travel sketch, 
by W. W. Newton, D. D., and Dr. W. 
R. C. Latson contributes an article on 
“Housework as a Recreation,” illus- 
trating the proper methods of per- 
forming household duties so that they 
become profitable and pleasurable 
instead of disagreeable tasks, as they 
are usually regarded. For the young 
people, there are amusements of va- 
rious kinds and stories by such en- 
tertaining writers as L. Frank Baum, 
Grace MacGowan Cooke, Irene Har- 
rington Wright, and others, and a 
large amount of space is devoted to 
domestic topics, among which atten- 
tion may be called particularly to the 
article in the series, “The Making of 
a Housewife.” 


> 


AT THE GRAND CENTRAL. 
She—‘‘What can be keeping that 
train from Greenwich?’ 
He—“Give it up. Maybe, after it 
got started they decide to take it off.’ 
—Puck. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” 
has been used over fifty years by 
mothers for their children while 
teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether aris- 
ing from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every 
part of the world. Be sure to ask for 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


Broadway, Corner 4ist Street, New York 
First-class Hotel at Moderate Prices 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 


350 Roéms, 200 Bathrooms. Within two blocks 
are located 15 of the most prominent theatres. 

Two minutes’ walk from the shopping district 
and New York’s finest stores. 

Times Square subway station, 1 block away. 
Seven minutes from City Hall and ‘lower Broadway. 


L. L. Topp, Proprietor. 


Associated in management with Mr. Todd ; 
Messrs. M. J. CRAWFORD, E. SANFORD CROWELL, and F. C. GRUEN. 


The 


ANT 


Copies of the Journal of Education dated as follows: Jan. 2, Feb. 
6, Feb. 13, Feb. 27, 1902. Jan. 1, Sept. 10, Sept. 24, 1903. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 
29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


UNIVERSITY Write for Catalogues 


Price-List, 


PUBLISHING 


27-20 West 23d St. 


COMPANY New York. @ 


N. E. Dept. 120 Boylston St., Room 41, 
BOSTON, MASS 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FircuBuURG, Mass. 


For both sexes. For catalogues address 
JOHN G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
the Principal, W. P. BECKWITH. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BripGewarer, 
Mass. For both sexes. For catalogues 
address the Principal, A.G. BoyDEN, A. M. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, “FRAMINGHAM, MABs. 
For women only. "Especial attention is 
called to the new course of Household Arts. 
For er address HENRY WHITTEMORE, 
Principal. 


Educational Institutions 


Registrar. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


KEITH'S 

The week of April 24 another star from the 
‘legitimate’? will appear at Keith’s. This 
time it is Mary Shaw with a long record as a 
leading lady, who has been much written about 
for her pe rformance in Ibsen's She 
will appear in a 30-minute farce, called ‘ The 
Silent System,’’ and will be supported by Har- 
old Cohill. In the other theatres of the Keith 
circuit, Miss Shaw’s contribution to the vaude- 
ville program has been liberally praised by 
managers and critics. Other entertainers 
whose names appear on the same program are 
Celina Bobe, a talented European violinist; 
James Morton, the eccentric monologue come- 
dian; the Yoscarrys, a trioof continental nov- 
elty ‘acrobats; Mr. and Mrs. Mark Murphy, 
presenting their latest comedy skit, “* The Coal 
Strike,” and Irving Jones, a &trenuous singer 
of “coon” ballads. Gillette’s musical dogs 
will furnish entertainment for the juveniles. 


TREMONT. 


Just one year from the time of its original 
production, Henry W. Savage’s production of 
“Woodland” will again be offered at the Tre- 
mont Theatre. After a run of seventeen 
weeks in Boston the piece was played in New 
York, Chicago,and other big cities with no 
less success. It has the great advantage of 
being a novelty, and it appears to be beyond 
the range of imitators. The characters are 
all birds and before the play has been unfold- 


ing tive minutes one is aroused to keen interest | 


in the doings of the fantastic principals. Pix- 
ley has turned out a diverting story and 
Luders matches it in his compositions, Mr. 
Savage will bring a company including such 
well-known principals in comic opera as 
Harry Bulger, Frank Doane, Stanley H. Forde, 
Douglas Ruthve Charles Me -yers, John Dono- 
hue, Charles Dow Clark, Emma Carus, Ida 
Brooks Hunt, Louise Tozier, Helen Hale, Mar- 
garet Sayre, Ida Mulle, Lucille Nelson, Mattie 
Nichols, and others. The exquisite stage pic- 
tures, the quaint comedy, and the beautiful 
melodies in ‘*Woodland’’ combine to give ita 
wholly unique character as an entertainment 
and stir up keen interest in every theatre- 
goer. 


NO WORDS WASTED. 

Nora was a treasure of a servant, 
whose habit of speech was often in- 
direct, but was frequently picturesque 
and unexpectedly expressive. One 
evening “the master” was sitting in 
the library when the door-bell rang. 
Nora answered it, and on her return 
through the hall ‘‘the master’ in- 
quired who it was. 

“It was a young man, sor,’ replied 
Nora. 

“Well, what did he want?” was the 
question. 

“Oh, he was just lookin’ for the 
wrong number, sor.” 

“Did he find it?’ asked the master. 

“Yis, sor; it was next door.” 
Which reply settled the whole ques- 
tion in the fewest possible words.— 
Lippincott’s. 


A TRUE INCIDENT. 


The children in a first-year class 
had been given the first lesson in 
written addition. A member of the 
class who had been very much im- 
pressed by his minister’s sermon on 
the cross, in speaking of the lesson at 
home said: “Mother, what would 
Dr. —— say if he knew Miss put 
numbers together with a cross?” 

“IT suppose your eagerness in a po- 
litical fight is caused by patriotism,” 

“Yes,” answered Senator Sorghum, 
“partly by patriotism and partly by a 
desire to get my money’s worth of 


votes.”—Washington Star. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 


NEW JERSEY to Pennsylvania via _ yracuse would seem a roundabout way, and yet it is 
often the shortest. Ye had word that Coatesville, Pa., wanted a oe 


of Latin for a sudden vacancy. Tele somal April 1 to Miss Laura L. Reed, Verona, N. 

** Make application to-day, preside nt board of education, Coatesville, near Philadelphia, Latin: 
$600, answer.’ She did so, and on April 6 we hada telegram from there : ‘* Have Miss Reed come 
on for interview at once.’ She did so, and to be elected at Coatesville. I began work 
writes us April 12: ‘Il was fortunate enough T this morning. It is going to be a good 
place, I know, and I feel very grateful to you for helping me. I shall do my best to prove that 
your candidates can be relied upon.” In these days of telegraph and long ‘distance e telephones 
it makes very little difference where the agency is; the question is, how it is run, what range 


of candidates it has, how well it knows them, and how carefully it S L 1A 
places them, in Oregon OF TR... PENN Y VAN 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


VACANCIES FOR SEPTEMBER 


Vacancies are already coming in for the term begioning September, 1905. School superintend- 
ents, principals and assistants are invited to send to us at once for circulars. Address 


THE 


BREWE 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG. 
CHICAGO 


ESTABLISHED 21 YEARS ane 
POSITIONS FILLED 6,900 


’ introduces to Colleges, 

TEACHERS AGENCY Schools, and Families 
EIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 

esses, for “4, department of instruction ; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or 


address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue 
y New York 

Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public 

and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wm. O. PRATT, Manager. 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER 


1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG., CHICAGO 


Twentieth Year THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager. 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Largest Western Agency. National in its scope. Register now for September positions. 
Year Book containing valuable information free. 


H E BEST ! THREE PUBLIC SCHOOL VACANCIES, the best two Normal School va- 

cancies, and the best = vacancy, within the past year, in Penn- 

sylvania, were filled directly through this Agency. We want teachers for the best vacan- 
ches in Pennsylvan ia and other States. For further information, call to see, or address 


ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager (National Educational Bureau), HARRISBURG, PA. 


offer better opportu- 

HE SOUTH AND 
teachers than an 
other section. Foreleven years the SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENC 


has done a very successful business in this field. Better openings now than ever 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies +“ 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. $inmenpelie, $8 Century Bldg. Portland, Ore., 4 Seventh St. 
Washington, D. C., 1505 Penn. Ave. Denver, Col.,533 Cooper Bldg. San Francisco, Cal.,518 Parrot Bldg 
Chicago. 203 Michigan Boulevard. Spokane, Wash., 313 Kookery Bk. Los Angeles, Cal., 525 Stimeon Bk. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, | Oldest and best-known in U. S. 


then EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the 


confidence of teachers and employers because it confines 
itself to Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We 
should be pleased to explain our plans to you. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 


DEs Mouzs. Iowa. 


MANHATTAN Bupa. 


THE BRE 


WER TEACHERS AGENCY 


(THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION) — 


494 ASHLAN 


D AVENUE : BUFFALO, NEW YORK: 


before. For full information write toCLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville, Tenn. 
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A NEW IDEA! A NEW FIELD! 


A Supplementary Reader for School and Home! 


THE RAILROAD IN EDUCATION 


On 


What Steam and Steel, Science and Skill have done for the World 


A New Edition, judiciously illustrated, and paragraphically cover 
ing the space between Hero’s Eolipile, 130 years B. C.,and the most 
Palatial Train drawn by the Latest Twentieth Century Engine, is now 
offered to the Public 


Cloth bound, by mail, 75c. Paper cover, 30c. Address the 
Author, Alex. Hogg, Fort Worth, Texas. 


WHAT OTHERS HAVE TO SAY OF THE BOOK 


‘It is certainly an interesting and useful 


PRESIDENT 
ELtor, HARVARD 


‘LT sympathize strongly with you in your efforts to have the atten- 
tion of the pupils everywhere over the land early drawn to this omni- 
present interest of society.’”’— PROFESSOR U. or VA. 

“*T have read every line of it, finding both pleasure and profit in the 
reading.’’-— PROFESSOR HARPER, U. or TEXAs. 

‘““T hold substantially the same views that you do regarding the 
great importance of the railroad as a factor for American civiliza- 
U.S. Com. EDUCATION, HARRIS. 

**T only wish it were read by millions. It would correct many 
popular mistakes and dissipate many popular errors.”’— ARCHBISHOP 
IRELAND, ST. PAUL. 

**It is chock full of information from title to finis.’’— SuPERINTEN- 
DENT GREENWOOD. 


“T wish it might fall into the hands of every school boy and girl in 
California.’’— STATE SUPERINTENDENT KIRK. 


‘* There is more boiled down information in it on certain lines,and | 


on unusual lines, than in any book L know.” 


PRINCIPAL BRAGDON, 
LASELL SEMINARY 


* The book is evidently one of unusual interest.’’ 


CHANCELOR 
U. oF Miss. 


** You have opened up a new field in education.’’— STATE SUPERIN- 
TENDENT CARRINGTON, Mo. 

** Pupils like it because it deals with the greatest force of modern 
times; they instinctively like anything that moves.” 
DENT PHILLIPS, ALA. 

‘*[T most warmly congratulate you in your success in getting us up 
such a treasure of a book. The style is admirable, and lends a charm 


to the valuable facts presented.”-— SUPERINTENDENT J. FAIRBANKS, 
SPRINGFIELD, Mo. 


A NEW BOOK! | 


SUPERINTEN- | 
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A New Hotel 
at the Old Stand 


$250, 000 has fust been 


spent 


Remodeling, Refurnishing 


and Redecorating the 


HOTEL EMPIRE 


Broadway, Empire Square and 63d Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Restaurant and 


U nexcelled 


SPLENDID LOCATION 
Most Modern Improvements 


Service 


All surface cars pass or transfer to door 
Subway and stations 2 minutes 
Hotel fronting on three streets 
Electric Clocks, Telephones and Auto- 
matic Lighting Devices in every room 


Moderate Rates 


Music 


W. JOHNSON QUINN, Proprietor 


Send for guide of New York — Free 


STORIES OF MUSICIANS 


LEAFLET FORM. 


Beethoven. 
Handel and Mozart. 
Schubert. 


Rossini and Mendelssohn. 


No. 203 
No. 205 
No. 206 
No. 207 


Haydn. 
Wagner. 
We have a limited supply of these leaflets containing 


Stories of Musicians which have been reprinted from the 
Journal of Education. 


Single Numbers, 4 cents. 15 or more, | cent each. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston. 


TEACHERS’ HELP MANUALS 


Paper, 25 cents each; or 5 copies for $1. 


Practical Grammar. 500 Exercises. Euilitedl by Sey- 
mour Eaton. Fifteenth thousand. Contains over 
500 exercises adapted to all grades. 


Manual of Correspondence. Edited by Seymour Eaton. 
Twentieth thousand. A complete course of instruc- 
tion in social and business correspondence; with a 
large variety of forms and exercises, 


Mechanics’ Arithmetic. By W. V. Wright, B.A. 
Thirteenth thousand. Contains nearly 700 problems 
in practical measurement suitable for beginners, 
with answers. 


Easy Problems for Yovng Thinkers. Edited by Sey- 
mour Eaton. Twelfth thousand. Contains over 800 
exercises and problems, with answers, for review 
work in the lower grammar grades. 


Catch Questions in Arithmetic. By Rey. A. D. Capel, 
B.A. Twelfth thousand. Contains over 600 exercises 
and problems, with answers. 


100 Lessons in Composition. By W. H. H. Huston, 
Toronto. This book contains 400 practical exercises, 
and is one of the most valuable works on composition 
ever written. 


Discount on large orders, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29-A BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


OUR SCHOOL BOOK DEPARTMENT 
Has Filled Orders Promptly, Completely, 
Intelligently For Over Half a Century 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, WHOLESALE BOOKSELLERS, 33-37 EAST 17th STREET, NEW YORK 
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